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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Vhe hditor will be giad to consider any AISS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes jor return if unsuitable, In case of loss or injury he cannot hola 
himsei/ responsible for AISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
COUNTRY l KK can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
adaress of the cwner should be placed on the back of all pictures and AISS, 


“THE MANUFACTURE 
«OF WASTRELS. 


OME time ago one of our most intelligent weekly contem- 
poraries devoted a series of articles to what it called tne 
“manufacture of paupers.” The Blue Book recently 
issued from the Local Government Board suggests that 
the time has come for making a very careful enquiry into 

the subject which we have chosen for this article. In a great 
many official papers that have been issued recently the multiplica- 
tion of tramps has been enlarged upon, and it is scarcely possible 
to take up a local newspaper in which a meeting of a Board of 
Guardians is reported without coming across reports by masters 
of workhouses and others to the effect that this floating population 
is on the increase. That it is a very great nuisance is only too 
keenly felt. The masterful tramp, very often a man in the full 
vigour of his prime, is no pleasing adjunct to our highways and 
to the villages, hamlets and houses that lie adjacent to them. 
He cares nothing at all tor the legai injunctions against begging, 
but craves his livelihood as he goes from rich and poor, and when 
he finds only women or children in a house he frequently shows 
himself a bully and not seldom a thief. In any case, he has 
become such a terror that timid women, whose menkind are 
away at business during the whole of the day, and who frequently 
have no other protection than is aflorded by female servants, are 
put in fear of their lives by this terrible pest. Those who report 
to the Local Government board nearly all touch upon the 
question. Mr. Lockwood considers that the recent attempts to 
deal with these able-bodied loafers in the metropolis have been 
costly failures. Mr. E. 1D. Court, whose district extends from 
London to Northampton, presses for reform in the vagrancy 
regulations, and points out that these turbulent beggars are too 
much for the workhouse officers. Mr. Wethered, inspector for 
Gloucestershire and some of the neighbouring counties, considers 
that improvements in the workhouses have attracted loafers, and 
goes on to say that ‘when wastrels enjoy better food than they 
have ever had in their lives, and find this supplemented by a fair 
allowance of tobacco, they often show themselves unwilling to 
leave such comfortable quarters except for an occasional outing 
from which they return the worse for drink.” Mr. Gerald Walsh 
reports that owing to certain dislocations in the local industries in 
the Midlands, a great many people have been thrown out of 
work, causing a huge increase of outdoor paupers. Relief he 
considers has been indiscriminate. He mentioned Nottingham 
as another town where the administration of the Poor 
Law has left much to be desired. Mr. Herbert, whose district 
extends from Buckinghamsiire to Warwickshire, announces 
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a rapid growth of indoor pauperism, and says that this js 
due in a measnre to the want of proper discip!ine and to the fact 
that no use!ul employment is found for the able-bodied men and 
women who are content to subsist on the rates. He gives 
an instance of three inmates ot the Windsor Workhouse, who 
were caught by the police netting rabbits at night. They had 
left the institution atter the Master and the other officials had 
gone to bec, and had intended to return when they had sold their 
rabbits. Mr. Bagenal, inspector for two of the Ridings of Yorkshire, 
advocates a sweeping reformation in the system of test Ivbour, 
He is of opinion that the guardians are increasing and stereo- 
typing a vicious and idle class of paupers. He makes a number 
of suggestions; but the uselessness of doing so is shown by the 
addresses of candidates for the office of guardian, which show 
that the search for popularity leads them to indiscriminate 
charity mongering. 

The seriousness of this state of things is so great as not 
to require us to emphasise it. Sentimentalism of the very 
worst character apparently has got hold of large secti-ns of the 
population, and, unfortunately, candidates for places in the local 
governing bodies find it easier to flatter than to speak the truth 
about these matters, and take the chance of defeat in consequence, 
Let there be no mistake about the matter. We would not for 
one moment urge a single word against the relief of those who 
are in need ot help. The modern State has accepted the 
responsibility of charity; it protects those who are unable to 
protect themselves, and it would be idle for anyone to argue 
against this at the present moment, but the principle, though 
vood in itself, is an evil when exaggerated. Sentimentality, 
as contrasted with the true sentiments of kindness, pity and 
sympathy, is not only weak and _ silly, but wicked and 
mischievous. No one can indulge in it without having to incur 
certain dreadful consequences. We find it existing not only in those 
who have the administration of the Poor Laws in their control, but 
to a large extent in the private individual. There are many 
comparatively rich people living in the country who cannot find 
it in their hearts to refuse an appeal for help. They see a man 
or woman, though more often the former, who claims to be out 
of work, who has tramped, according to the usual story, two or 
three days without food or drink, and they say in effect, ‘ Bother 
economical law; here is a fellow-creature in distress, and we 
shall help him out of it.” Unfortunately, help given in this way 
is not effectual, even as far as the individual to whom it is 
extended. A single meal or a gift of a small sum of money is 
ol no avail whatever against rooted weaknesses of character. 
What is needed is some strong and drastic measure, such as the 
Poor Law Commissioners are said to have under consideration 
at the present moment. 

Most of us would, on the first appearance of a tramp, 
that is, a homeless and wandering person suffering from 
mis ortune, extend help without question. Let it be granted 
as a principle that those who are in distress may for once 
apply for and obtain relief without question, but a_ note 
should be taken of the fact that this help has been given 
them, and they might very reasonably be asked to explain where 
they had come from and where they were going to. If they were 
making for a town in expectation of work, and this is how their 
story usually goes, means should be adopted for ascertaining 
if they carried out their intentions. Should they show themselves 
really in search of employment, and should they make an honest 
endeavour to obtain it, facts with which the police could easily 
acquaint themselves, there need be no objection to offering 
them further relief; but the whole point of the argument 
is that in a vast majority of cases these wandering and 
homeless filk are not truly describable as unemployed, 
but as * work-shy.” They do not want anything to do, and look 
upon those who find work for them as the very reverse of 
friends; but if they persist in refusing to enter the army of 
industry, any further display of sentiment in the matter is 
entirely out of place. What thcy want to make acquaintance 
with is the stern old rule that ‘“ whosoever will not work, 
neither shall he eat.”” There is no reason whatever for sadd:ing 
the industrious citizens of this country with the maintenance ot 
the idle-wastrels who, possessed of all the capacities of work, 
refuse to earn their own subsistence. Confinement in a labour 
colony, or some other stern and effectual means, should be 
adopted for bringing this old and sound law home to them. 


Our Portratt [llustraiton. 


~\ UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Viscountess 

; Castlereagh. Lady Castlereagh is the daughter of the 
Kight Hon. Henry Chaplin, and her marriage to Lord London- 
derry’s son and heir took place in 1899. 


*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of COUNTRY LIFE be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the tditor would este.m the kindness 
of readers if they would forward tne correspondence at once to him, 
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ERY great sympathy will be felt with the Prime 
Minister. It would appear, from the fact of his 
having to go abroad that the illness by which he 
was stricken some weeks ago was more serious than 
we at the time were led to believe. The English 

public is always rendered uneasy when one of its favourites is 
ordered to go abroad, because this so often is the preliminary to 
a serious illness. And whatever may be said in the heat of 
controversy, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has won the 
respect of all parties in the State. It cannot be forgotten that in 
the days when he was a much more obscure man than he is 
to-day, he might, with the general consent of the House of 
Commons, have been appointed Speaker, had he not elected to 
forego the honour. Never in Parliamentary history has a man’s 
name been mentioned as that of a candidate for the Speakership 
without his having previously earned the reputation of possessing 
an honourable and just mind. Liberal Speakers and Conserva- 
tive Speakers have alike been able to lay aside any bias they 
have assumed. That Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would 
have done so, if he had been chosen, there is no reasonable room 
for doubting. 


A slight and yet important function performed by the Kaiser 
at Highcliffe was that of planting a memorial tree in the grounds. 
The incident ought to delight the supporters of an Arbor Day, who 
are for ever insisting that every man owes three duties to posterity, 
as was pointed out for the first time, we believe, by Laurence 
Sterne in “Tristram Shandy”; that is to say, he should beget a 
son, dig a well and plant a tree. It is a custom that has been 
well observed and countenanced by the members of the Royal 
Family. The late Queen Victoria planted large numbers of 
trees up and down the country which grow to this day as pleasant 
remembrances of her visit. In the park at Sandringham there 
isa small forest of trees planted by distinguished visitors. As 
the Kaiser seems to have taken more than usual pains with his 
work, not only putting the tree into its place, but shovelling in 
the earth with his own hands, we can only hope that its boughs 
will ever remain green and keep the name of the planter in 
emory. 


In the Blue Book of the Local Government Board (to which 
reference is made elsewhere) there is allusion to a growing practice 
which demands the severest reprehension. It is copied by grocers 
and other tradesmen from public-houses, whose walls frequently 
are decorated with a legend to the effect that, although the spirits 
sold at the establishment are of the same high quality as before, 


they are not guaranteed to be pure. The object is, of course, to, 


evade the laws dealing with adulteration. So the Lutter dealer 
saves his soul, so to speak, by putting up a notice that he does 
not guarantee his butter to have come direct from the cow; anda 
thousund other kinds of foodstuff are offered for sale with the 
same precaution. Now this is only keeping the letter of the law, 
and it is a fair question whether the officials of the Government 
would not be justified in prosecuting for adulteration those who 
sell hurtful stuff under such protection as is afforded by putting up 
a placard. The only point it is necessary to emphasise is that the 
analyst in that case would have to prove not only that adulteration 
had taken place, but that this adulteration was calculated to be 
injurious to health. In the latter case no notice that has been 
displayed should protect the seller from prosecution. 


i 
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Among the changes which the Army Council is contem- 
plating, it seems that the practical abolition of the bullseye 
target has some chance of being included. The announcement 
will strike many rifle-shots with dismay, as it is impossible to 
imagine a Bisley without a bullseye; but the military authorities 
have come to the conclusion that, except for elementary purposes, 
shooting at a fixed target is a waste of time on the part of the 
soldier. In actual battle the enemy in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred has to be shot at on the move. On the other hand, 
the cultivation of rifle-shooting as a popular pastime, calculated 
to educate our citizens in self-defence, depends upon the fixed 
target. The ambition to excel at it has attracted thousands of 
most efficient Volunteers, and is an inducement to many other 
people to take up rifle-shooting. So that, on the whole, it 
may be said that the proposal of the Army Council is not likely 
to be well received \6y those interested in rifle-shooting. 


Some alarm was felt a little while ago on account of an 
announcement in the London Gazette to the effect that a Lillis to 
be introduced into Parliament next session in order to give 
power to the Commissioners ‘‘to stop up and discontinue 
as public thoroughfares” certain streets which lie close to 
the Government offices. Among them were such famous 
old streets as Downing Street, Charlies Street and Treasury 
Passage. It appears, however, that there is less ground for 
apprehension than was at first supposed. The streets afford access 
to several Government offices, and the proposal is simply that the 
control of them should be taken out of the hands of the Westminster 
Corporation and given to the Commissioners. It is not intended to 
interfere with the usual right of the public; but the Commissioners 
will have the right to close these streets on special occasions, 
which will be a convenience to the Government without causing 
any inconvenience to the public. 


RETROSPECT. 
A little while we danced and sung, 
A little time we played, 
Nor dreamed the roses that we flung 
Could ever ever fade— 
A little while when we were young— 
Ah, long ago, sweet maid. 


For we were happy children then; 
Ah, years ayo, it seems, 

We heard the fairies in the glen, 
And tracked them by the streams, 

And listened for the little men, 
And dreamed our golden dreams. 


Oh God, when I remember those 
Far-off, dishonoured years, 
The scentless, aud the fading rose 
My aching forehead wears, 
A rush of inward weeping flows, 
A flood of secret tears, 
R. G. T. Coventry. 


Nothing brings the close approach of Christmas nearer to our 
minds than the opening of tne fat-stock shows and sales. They 
have 'ong been regarded as a preliminary to the festivities con- 
nected with midwinter, and it is alarming to find a well-informed 
contemporary raising the question as to whether or not they are 
losing in popularity. ‘There does not seem much ground for the 
contention that there is any loss of interest, beyond the fact that 
there has been this year a slight falling off in the total number 
of entries. We cannot imagine that there is much cause for 
apprehension, because every year witnesses the increased 
importance of the livestock trade in Great Britain. No other 
country seems to possess the combination of skill, climate and 
blood which has enabled us to evolve and maintain the finest 
farm animals in the world, and statistics show that our farmers 
are annually more alive to this fact. Lord Northbrook, never- 
theless, sounds a necessary note of warning when he reminds us 
that the reputation of England for producing livestock is in large 
measure due to the immunity from disease which has been 
gained at the expense of drastic regulations. 


Many whoare fond of keeping strange pets have studiously 
avoided adding snakes to their number, being convinced that 
these creatures will refuse all food but that which they them- 
selves have killed. This, indeed, was the tradition at the 
gardens of the Zoological Society of London up till about two 
vears ago. At about this time Dr. Chalmers Mitchell and Mr. 
Rt. I. Pocock began a series of experiments, which: finally enabled 
them to announce, at the last scientific meeting of the society, 
that they had succeeded in successtully feeding every snake in 
the society’s collecuon on dead food. And herein they have 
attained a larger measure of SUCCESS than any other zoological 
gardens in the world! Henceforth, no live prey will be used for 
this purpose at the gardeus, 
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Excellent accounts are to band of the improvement of the 
trout-fishing in many parts of Scotland as a consequence of the Act 
of 1902 which gave the fish a close time. It is evident that the 
authorities do not by any means intend that the law shall be a 
dead letter. Some sharp sentences bave been passed lately for 
breaches of it, three miners being fined £1 each for angling for 
trout with rod and line in October. ‘These salutary fines were 
imposed in the Sheriff’s Court at Ayr, and at the same place and 
ume another petty law-breaker was fined 1os, for each offence in 
respect of two linnets which he bad caught with bird-lime, 
contrary to the provisions of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act. 
Some of the workings of the courts of summary jurisdiction in 
Scotland are, perhaps, worthy of the attention of the authorities 
of our own courts of like nature. 





One ot our contemporaries has been raising a well-timed 
lament over the loss of the English truffle as a table delicacy. 
A few years ago the truffle-hunters at Winterslow and elsewhere 
were able during the season, which lasts from October to March, 
to earn a fair livelihood. They did not hunt the truffle with pigs, 
as they do in France, but with small poodle-like dogs, which 
were believed to have come over with the Spanish Armada ; 
though if all the animals alleged to have come over with that 
expedition really arrived, the Armada must have be-n a kind of 
Noah’s Ark. Wherever they came from, 1t was amusing to see 
these littie dogs hunt. They caught the scent of the truffle often at 
a distance of rooyds., and would run and scratch at the fungus, 
returning to their master for what he called their repay. In 
most instances this consisted of a small piece of bread, with 
which the canine searcher was rewarded. But English truffles 
seem to have gone out of demand, and, as they were a very 
toothsome addition to many a dish,it would be interesting to 
know why. 


Th> primrose is a flower not often seen in November. We 
mean the wild primrose, for the cultivated primrose in_ the 
garden has a way of blooming at the oddest times all through the 
year; but it is indeed extraordinary that the wild primrose 
should come into bloom at this season. Yet a newspaper corre- 
spondent puts it on record that, “ In a small hazel coppice, about 
yooyds. long by 150yds. wide, within seven miles of Oxford, in a 
few minutes over the hour, 400 full-blown primroses were 
gathered.’ The season has been extraordinarily mild so far, so 
that no touch of real winter has as yet been felt; but this is the 
most significant testimony to the fact that we have yet found. 


Kivht on to the end of November the blackberry bloom has 
been seen in the Southern Counties—not those far western 
counties of Devon and Cornwall, where there are annually 
performed what would be floral miracles elsewhere in England— 
but in the counties just south of London. ‘The berries them- 
selves are still black and juicy; but it is a juice without 
much flavour. The presence of the bloom is, no doubt, due to 
a second flowering, and we hear of a similar second bloom of 
the raspberry in some places. It is all to be much regretted, for, 
of course, this bloom will never make fruit, and will only exhaust 
the plant for next year’s bearing. 





— 


“ England’s Second X1.,” as it was good-humouredly called 
at the start, has added a very brilliant victory over New South 
Wales to the laurels already won. So far this has been the 
finest success of the tour, as the Colonials were outplayed at 
every point of the game. In any pastime, a great expert has 
said, the most useful habit is the habit of winning, and no doult 
the Englishmen, after having once got going, played a little 
above themselves, while their opponents, as very often happens 
with a losing team, developed something less than their true form. 
All the same, a very pretty moral can be drawn from the 
adventures of this team. It is that a good captain who can 
make the most of his material is invaluable. Nothing strikes us 
more, in the copious accounts that have been cabled from 
Australia, than the manner in which Mr. Jones’s men have played 
together. They work to one another’s hands and seem full of 
esprit de corps. Yo have inspired them with this is a great 
achievemeat on the part of their leader. 


No doubt the Board of Education has done well to issue a 
Memorandum in regard to the medical inspection of school 
children ; but one cannot help regretting that the writing of this 
document should reflect so very little credit upon the officials of 
the Board. It might be taken by an intelligent teacher as a 
dread example of what should be avoided in good writing. The 
sentences are slovenly, the sense, in many instances, obscure, 
and the general wordiness most tiresome. Almost at the beginning 
we meet with the phrase, “A somewhat high degree of physica 
unfitness,” which seems to call aloud for the schoolmaster. 
“The teacher, the school-nurse (where such exists)” illustrates 
another popular error. It would be easy to give a great number 
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of ill-consiructed, clumsy and inaccurate phrases. Would it not 
be appropriate to have connected with the Board ot Education 
somebody who could turn tieir documents into English that was 
at least simple, direct and accurate? It would certainly reflect 
more credit upon the Department if this reform were effected, 
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With the matter of the Memorandum we have no fault to 
find whatever. Briefly stated, the desire of the Board of Educa. 
tion 1s that all children attending elementary schools should be 
examined by a medical man immediately after their entrance, 
and once or twice in the course of their schoo! career. The 
advantages are obvious. Both physical and mental education 
ought to be carefully adapted to the health and capacity of the 
child. Drilling and gymnastics, for example, which might be 
most desirable for one type of scholar, would be an injury to those 
who are unfitted for them. At present, the intelligent school- 
master makes a very honest endeavour to understand the capacity 
of his pupils, but he is not a medical expert and is compelled to 
go mcre or less by guesswork. The teacher, whose capacity is 
only average, very seldom knows anything about the constitu- 
tions of those whom he is called upon to teach, and is urgently 
in need of such information as could, under the arrangements set 
forti in the Memorandum, be given him. 


Alter Trentham Park and Hall have been many times 
offered to the Potteries, they seem to be in the way of being 
accepted at last. The Duke of Sutherland presided over a 
meeting the other night, at which it was proposed to federate 
the towns of Stoke-on-Trent, Hanley, Burslem, Longton, 
Tunstall and Fenton. This would, in the opinion of the Duke, 
conduce to the efficiency and economy of administration. Lord 
Crewe sent a letter supporting these views. The Duke promised, if 
this scheme were carried out, to give Trentham Park to the new 
city for a public park and recreation-ground for all time. It is to be 
entirely under the control of the municipal authorities. The gift 
is a very valuable one. Already tramcars from the Potteries run 
close to Trentham Hall, so that the park would be available for 
all the masses of workmen in the surrounding district. Mr. 
Henry Broadhurst, whose name has almost vanished out of 
public life for some time, appeared in support of the proposition, 
and now there is every prospect that the scheme will be carried 
to a successful issue. 


-—- 


VIA VICTRIX. 
Love, laughing, said: 
“Wilt foilow me and listen to my song ? 
The way I go is fair.” I asked, * Is’t long ? 
Tove bowed his head. 


” 


“Steep is the way,” 
Death said, ‘and sunless, if I be thy guide.” 
* When shall we reach the journey’s end?” I cried. 
Death said, ‘* To-day!” 
ANGELA GORDON. 


It is strange, and perhaps ominous, that the high price of 
provisions obtaining in England at the present time seems to prevail 
on the Continent as well. German economists, at any rate, are 
very much alarmed at the increased cost of living in Germany. 
Herr Scheidemann, who has studied the statistics relating to the 
average increase in the cost of living during the last ten years, 
estimates it at one-third; but some of the articles in common use 
in Germany have gone up much more than that. The increase 
in the price of rye is given at 62°7 per cent., wheat at 45 per 
cent. since 1go1 and flour at 34 per cent. since September, 1g06. 
The increase in other commodities in daily use, such as barley, 
potatoes and butcher-meat, is calculated at from 10 per cent. to 
50 per cent. Whatever may be the cause of this, it certainly 
threatens the very poor with suffering during the coming winter. 
We are afraid that these considerations will apply equally well 
to this country as to Germany. Bread is much dearer than 
usual, coals are at a ransom, butter is dear and meat is dear. 
These are the constituents of the poor man’s budget, and it is 
much to be regretted that the day of their plenty seems to 
be over. 


The May Day, a Danish vessel, was wrecked off Eyemouth. 
Only one of the passengers escaped and swam on shore—a Great 
Dane. Unfortunately, this was a Great Dane on four legs, not 
on two; a dog, nota man. Then the trouble began as to what 
should be done with him. Had he been a man, there would have 
been no difficulty. The relatives of the captain of the ship, to 
whom he had belonged, did not seem to want him, plus the cost 
of his keep in quarantine in Britain and his journey back. They 
preferred that he should be sold and the proceeds remitted to 
them. Eventually this was accomplished, the dog having made 
his name good in story. The Consul sold him for a sum suffi- 
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cient to cover the requirements of his late owner’s relatives plus 
the quarantine charges. But if ever a Great Dane, escaping 
peril by shipwreck, narrowly avoided the perils of a halter woven 
of British red tape, this is the dog. 





Living in the South-Eastern Counties of England one is 
very likely at this season of the year at any time in the day, but 
more especially in the mornings, to see passing high overhead 
parties of wood-pigeons, sometimes in quite small, but sometimes 
in immensely large, companies. The meaning of this is that the 
Continental birds are coming over in great numbers to this 
country, moving westward and establishing themselves in the 
woods all over the island to eat the beech-mast and the acorns. 
Besides the pigeons one will now and then have notice of the 
passage overhead, out of sight, unless the weather be clear, of 
the wild geese, and will hear their cry of ‘“ Ugle-ugle,” which 
writers, for reasons inscrutable to the present annotator, 
insist on indicating by the letters “ Honk.’’ There may 
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he ears to which the wild goose’s note sounds as if it might 
be written thus, but it is hard to credit it. 


About this time of year, in the neighbourhood of our gardens, 
we begin to hear, high up in the air, a single but repeated soft, 
flute-like, far-away, pathetic and protesting note. This means 
that the bullfinches, which have not been very much in evidence 
about orchard and garden since their nesting was finished, are 
back again now, preparing to open their campaign against the 
fruit-buds. It is a very deadly campaign, and the problem of 
defence is a difficult one. A correspondent has just written to 
us on the effectiveness of hanging up in the trees small plates of 
glass, two together, in contact, so that they may swing to and fro. 
In the sun they give a flashing which is terrifying, and in the 
wind they clap one on the other, and so startle the ear as well 
as the eye. This is said to be the best “ scare-bullfinch ” of any ; 
but the terrors of even the best are liable to be treated with 
contempt after a few days of familiarity. 


A WINTER WALK. 


Sarule, we do not regard it as permissible to print 
anything in the nature of a private conversation; but 
there are exceptions to every rule, and there are reasons 
for setting aside our custom in this particular instance. 
It arose during the course of a week-end visit. My 

host can accurately be described as one of the leading landowners 
in Great Britain. He belongs to a very old family, and when he 
succeeded to the estate 
he brought with him 
the traditions that 
had been accumulated 
during many genera- 
tions. Opponents 
sometimes sneer at 
him for being a 
remnant of the feudal 
system; and it should 
be clearly understood 
at the outset that the 
interlocutor does not 
wish to express 
either approval or dis- 
approval of his senti- 
ments. ‘Their interest 
lies in the fact that 
he is representative of 
aclass, and a very 
worthy one. I write 
from an intimate 
knowledge of his 
farms, which enabies 
me to say that 
during the time in 
which he has been in 
possessionofthe 
estate he has devoted 
the profits of it, which 
amount to a little over 
£10,000 a year, to its 
improvement. He has 
an income apart from 
that which is derived 
from land, and, his 
tastes for soricha man 
beingextremely simple, 
that enables him to 
maintain his house in 
town and to meet other 
expenses out of funds 
that are not drawn 
from the land at all. 
At the same time, ke 
is the last man in the 
world to pose as a 
philanthropist, and it 
is not pretended that 
he has given away in 
charity the sum _ to 
which we have alluded. 
When he succeeded the 
estate was straggling in 
character, and owing to 
his predecessor having 
been in monetary dif- 
ficulties the farmhouses 
and their buildings had 


fallen considerably out “FLOW DOWN COLD RIVULET TO THE SEA.” 





of repair. He is childless, and therefore not called upon to save 
money forhischildren. Yet itis a curious little bit of human nature 
that he loves the estate just as much as if he expected it to go 
down to one of his direct descendants. One of the main ambitions 
of his life has Leen to consolidate it. No Irish tenant could have 
a greater dislike to absenteeism than is felt by this typical English 
landowner. He founds it on the principle that property has its 
duties as well as its 
privileges, and, though 
generally credited 
with being a Tory 
of the Tories, he has 
sufficient Radicalism 
in his consutution to 
hold that there is 
something wrong in a 
man possessing houses 
that are closed for the 
greater part of the 
year, and grounds that 
are only entered, per- 
haps, once or twice 
in the shooting season. 
This was the case 
in regard to one 
property owned by 
him. He did not 
like the house or the 
neighbourhood, and 
wasonlyinthe 
habit of staying there 
to entertain friends for 
a fortnight or so 
in December. That 
property he disposed 
of. It was purchased 
by one who might 
be called a nouveau 
viche; that is to say, 
he had made his wealth 
out of business and 
wished to establish 
himself in the country. 
My friend thought this 
was a perfectly right 
and proper course, 
and one that had been 
followed throughout 
many generations. 
If the pedigrees of 
our noble families are 
followed back as far as 
possible, it is surpris- 
ing what a large pro- 
portion of them pull up 
in a counting-house, or 
even a shop. But that 
only means that it is 
a perfectly legitimate 
ambition on the part 
of anyone who is 
engaged in trade to 
retire from it and take 
up country pursuits 
as soon as he has 
become possessed of 
the necessary capital. 
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This was the only important sale that he negotiated; but on 
several occasions when there came into the market freehold farms, 
and other properties lying adjacent to his own land, he became 
the purchaser. Here too, nevertheless, he was scrupulous never 
to tempt anyone to sell; that is to say, he has never gone to 
anyone and made them an offer, but has restrained any desire that 
he might have had to purchase till, for other reasons, the owner 
desired to sel]. And he has consistently throughout his 
career made an honest and thorough-going attempt to meet 
every reasonable requirement of his tenants. When the 
agitation in favour of small holdings began, for instance, he 
was one of the first to offer land to those who wished to make 
the experiment. His manner of doing so was perfectly successful. 
He has never disturbed a tenant, and many of those on the 
estate to-day were born in the houses where they live; but 
the land is very good and profitable, so that it has occasionally 
happened that a farmer has amassed sufficient funds to purchase 
a holding of his own. In two or three cases we have had 
the pleasure of conversing with those who have achieved this 
degree of success, and invariably the old tenancy has been 
surrendered with great reluctance, though the successful 
farmer, weighing one thing against another, in many cases 
prefers to own the soil he cultivates. Throughout the neigh- 
bourhood there were a considerable number of small properties 
that had Leen acquired by successful tradesmen, in and about 
the year 1874, which were disposed of at bargain prices; and it 
is to be noted that, as far as the present writer knows, not one of 
them has had reason to regret the change. The same qualities of 
industry, thrift and perseverance that had made tenant farming a 
success proved equal to clearing profit out of an occupying 
ownership—that, however, is another side of the question. These 
cases are only mentioned as showing how certain farms came to 
be available for the formation of small holdings. Others were 
left vacant by the death of the tenants, and were it germane to 
the subject some curious examples might be quoted of this kind. 
It has happened more tian once that a family, which at one time 
was large and flourishing, has disappeared altogether from the 





THE CHILL UPLAND. 


country-side. Some few have gone to prosecute their affairs else- 
where, others have died, and uitimately there is an end of the line. 
This landowner did not favour the purchase of small holdings, 
believing, in the first instance, that it was not good for a man’s inde- 
pendence that the State should come in and lend him the purchase- 
money. In the second place, he gave it as the experience of a 
lifetime that a prime necessity of successful cultivation is capital. 
The lack of it is what the small holder has always suffered trom. 


LIE. [Nov. 30th, 1907. 


There are a number of these ownerships within easy walking 
distance of the house, and in the course of our rambles he would 
point out the disrepair and neglect into which the homesteads had 
fallen. ‘Che idea that a man will get more out of his own land than 
out of that which he hires he regards as being mere theory. “ This 
is paper, and not practice,” he would remark, in a manner that 
was at once trenchant and contemptuous. ‘Too often had the 
peasant proprietor come to him begging that he might be relieved 
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of the burden of Jand for him to feel any belief in re-establishing 
the class in England that has disappeared owing to economic 
conditions in which no change is at present apparent. On the 
other hand, the man who has merely to pay a reasonable rent can 
apply his capital to the purchase of manure and of stock, as well 
as implements and the hire of necessary labour. My friend scoffed, 
too, at the frequently-made assertion that the peasant is ambitious 
of working for his posterity. ‘If it were true,” he says, ‘it would 
not be good, because no man is called upon to sacrifice his own 
pleasure for a lifetime, in order to benefit children who may, or 
may not, be grateful for his having done so. Moreover, such a 
peasant proprietor can have no assurance that those who come 
after him will be content to work on the soil; it is as likely as 
not that they will sell the property in order to establish them- 
selves in some lucrative business; for in the case of those who are 
engaged in husbandry the accumulations can never in this country 
be very great. Even the farmer who amasses money does not, like 
the merchant, make it by great lumps at atime. It is by penurious 
saving, laying penny to penny, shilling to shilling and pound to 
pound, that in the course of a lifetime he amasses what his class 
consider to be a fortune. A small holding in England can never 
yield, unless under exceptional circumstances, more than a bare 
livelihood.” By this was meant, of course, a small holding in an 
ordinary agricultural neighbourhood. Those who are engaged in 
ithe cultivation of fruitand vegetables with or without glass do not, 
‘properly speaking, belong to the farming class at all. They are 
market gardeners, and follow an industry which, when the 
conditions are favourable, yields very much higher returns than 
can be obtained out of the farming of ordinary soil. In the 
course of years some of the tenants developed more ability than 
others; in fact, he says he never knew anyone who was not 
accustomed to the land beforehand make a livelihood out of it 
at all. The most suitable tenant for a small holding he had always 
found to be one who had made the most out of his allotment. It 
may be surmised, even from these particulars, that his feudalism 
takes the form of a paternal interest in those who hire his 
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land. He has been in the habit of watching the man who 
does well, and helping him from a small to a larger holding. 
There is one farmer in especial who, at the present moment, 
rents 300 acres of as good land as any to be found in 
England. He has climbed the ladder step by step. Beginning 
as a farm laiourer, he made the very most out of the plot of 
ground that went with his cottage. He continued to bea farm 
labourer after becoming the tenant of three acres, which enabled 
him to keep a cow, and he was partially employed when he had a 
holding of ten acres. It was not until he got up to twenty-five 
acres that he could devote the whole of his time to farming. My 


THE BITI1ERNESS OF WINTER 


friend took me to him, so that I might hear the history of this man 
from his own lips. ‘Tus we went on discoursing as we walked 
through a landscape that showed traces of the first oncoming of 
winter. It is a beautiful country, a rich and alluvial valley 
with a stream running down the middle of it, and high 
grounds rising at various parts. At the season when this con- 
versation took place the leaves had fallen and wild ivy was 
creeping up the siems and spreading itself out on the long 
boughs of the trees that were stern and bare. Yet when the 
sun shone on them, and on the water whose sparkling run was 
not arrested by the frost that had produced thin sheets of ice on 
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the pool, I looked at my friend, who has passed the three-score. 
and-ten limit laid down by the Psalmist, and thought how 
worthy he was of Shakespeare’s description of old age, « frosty 
but kind.”” He had been a great sportsman in his day, and it 
must not be thought that his conversation was always so serious 
as might appear from this paper. On the contrary, it wandered 
over a score of different subjects. The little brook which met us 
again and again in the course of our walk had been the scene of 
his earliest angling exploits, and even in later life it had yielded 
some amusement. At one point, where we came across a number 
of trees almost enveloped in ivy, he had much to say upon the 
injury done by this climbing 
plant, and spoke learnedly of 
other parasites, such as_ the 
mistletoe, which grows freely 
upon some trees on the estate, 
He had much to say, too, about 
the capacity of the land for 
shooting purposes, and freely 
criticised the planting which had 
been done long before his time. 
He is the sort of man who 
despises, or perhaps affects to 
despise, all sorts of sentiment 
about the country; yet I could 
not help noticing a look of 
pleasure on his face when he 
saw the frostwork shining and 
glittering on hedge and tree. 
The air was not very clear, but 
a slight haze that rose up from 
the meadows gave a gentle and 
poetic tone to all the surround- 
ings; and the fact that my friend 
had spent so much time travers- 
ing the estate on foot appears 
to afford proof in itself that he 
had more than an average liking 
for what was beautiful in the 
wintry landscape. 


James WELCH. 


THE : 
ORGANIST. 


as UCH a conscientious 
little man, our new 
organist,” said the 
Vicar’s wife, who was 
musical but kindly. 
It was the most obvious thing 
for her to say, as she meant to 
speak well of him, and she did 
not feel called upon to give as 
reason for her liking the relief 
she felt in having now her 
full say in the choice of 
anthems and hymns. Mr. 
Findlater came at a fortunate 
time for himself, for contrast 
stands for much in a_ small 
world, and the fiery enthusiast 
who preceded him in office had 
given pain even to the not very 
sensitive ears of the Vicar. 

Choir practice was draw- 
ing to a close, and the 
Vicar’s wife was wondering 
about two things. First, how 
long she ought to let the 
chgir-boys behave so_ badly 
without interfering (the Vicar 
had left early); and, secondly, 
how she could insinuate, with- 
out hurting his feelings, that 
when the choir broke down, 4s 
it had done last Sunday, it was the organist’s duty to pull it 
together rather than to waver into silence. 

‘Our new organist ke a bit of a fool,” said the choir-men, 
bluffly ; but they came with placid minds to the practices. Last 
Christmas they had left the choir in a body, because at a 
rehearsal of their particular pride, the ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” the 
enthusiast had finished by plainly remarking: ‘* Well, I suppose 
the ¢ Hallelujah Chorus” may have been sung worse, but, thank 
Heaven, I was not there.” 

Mr. Vindlater’s art suffered from the fact that his lack 0 
social power was no mere accident of shyness, but a total inability 
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to impress himself on other people. A mild pleasure in beautiful 
sounds he possessed, and a rather uninspired perseverance, and 
as in his early boyhood he had falien into the hands of a faddist, 
he had suffered the misfortune of being “rescued” from his 
surroundings for the sake of an art that was to him but a pretty 
taste. At the age of thirty he found himself in the position of 
village organist with the salary of £20 a year, and leave to make 
as much more as he could by the giving of lessons. The village 
still gasped at the wild vagaries of his predecessor, and had not 
yet come to the reminiscent stage of—* Well, after all, he did 
get a wonderful lot of singing out of them they choir-boys.” 
Belief that present evils were less than the old induced 
leniency. lhe enthusiast was a composer, had taken the 
post, as he said, for the sake of quiet, but had during his short 
reign stirred the village to something very unlike its usual state 
of peace. The Vicar’s wife watched the choir-boys with a 
wrathful eye, but was deciding that, bad as present matters 
were, worse was possible. She remembered a scene when the 
enthusiast had sat on the manuals and stamped on the pedals 
(so she afterwards said), just because she told him that the 
“Cavalleria Rusticana”’ and Wagner overtures were too secular 
for church voluntaries. He told her plainly that her views were 
infantile, and that she just fell into the error of knowing too 
much and not enough. She never got over that.~ Feeble he 
might be, but the present man was never tempted into the 
realms of the modern and noisy, and seemed only too pleased 
to play at request the gentle little arrangements from 
Handel and Mendelssohn that the heart of the Vicar loved. 
It is hard, she thought with a sigh, to get perfection for 
£20 a year. 

One boy threw an apple, and it thumped on the carved stalls 
and rolled away. The Vicar’s wife rose in wrath to dismiss the 
boys, and, finding her courage stronger, came up to Mr. Findlater 
to make her second venture. He took her remarks in such good 
part that her conscience was smitten. It seemed impossible 
to her that a man could be so ineffectual and not perpetually 
unhappy about it. Had she but known it, the organist was 
paying little attention to her words. He was so used to being 
urged to pull things together, to back things up, to play faster 
or louder or with more spirit, that an admonition on those 
lines sank unfelt into the abyss of his humility. He was 
much more interested in the discovery that if he looked 
sideways from his place -he could see the ladies of the choir 
between two pillars. The Vicar was very particular in such 
matters, and the narrow chancel was kept sacred to the boys and 
men, while the ladies of the village who liked to help were 
placed at the side where they could neither be heard nor seen. 
The organist had never noticed them much before, but to-night 
when he turned his head he was caught by the picture between 
the pillars. Grey shadows were falling in the church, and the 
white-washed walls and limestone pillars took every variety of 
cool, low tone among the cross lights from the unstained 
windows. One little window shone at the end of the vista at his 
command, the old plain glass taking’a greenish colour, and just 
at the point of the simple tracery shone one diamond pane of 
brightest orange. It was the only scrap of vivid colour to be 
seen, and Findlater, whose artistic sense was much more subtly 
affected through his eye than his ear, was completely fascinated. 
Below it, in her black dress, with her black hat set at a becoming 
angle on her well-fluffed black hair, stood the commanding Miss 
Horrocks. She was slim and tall, and her face was proud. Her 
father was the blacksmith, and she was the village beauty, with 
a voice that if Findlater had but listened he might have heard 
through all the rest. The short, fair girl, who always stood 
beside her, was not tall enough to catch the light on her face, 
and entered the picture but as a shadow. Findlater glanced 
several times in this direction, which may have accounted for his 
not noticing the choir-boy’s behaviour, and each time he looked 
he was surprised to find the thing cf beauty, the picture of delight, 
still there. He was not accustomed to demand or expect much of 
life. When the Vicar’s wife spoke, she thought he looked 
unhappy, and cast about in her mind for some kindly thing to 
do forhim. She remembered the annual invitation that the Vicar 
liked to give to his officials. 

* Will you come to supper to-morrow night, Mr. Findlater ? 
The Vicar would be glad to see you—at eight o’clock.” And 
she settled in her mind that the schoolmaster might also be 
asked, and a yearly duty done. 

It did not occur to the organist to find an excuse. ‘These 
horrible things had to be got through to the torture of shy men 
and (to their surprise) to the evident pleasure of their more 
capable brethren. Findlater sighed, but submitted, and went 
home to his uncomfortable lodgings. It was a curious moment 
‘or his good fairy to walk in, but she must have been touched by 
Some pathos about him that escaped other people. A letter 
awaited him on the table, and in it was an announcement that a 
distant relative had left him the fortune of £50 a year. For 
quite half-an-hour Mr. Findlater was almost off his balance. 
"he whole world seemed suddenly thrown open to him. He 
might at last taste of life—the only limit to his plans being the 
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fact that he knew so little of the world that he could think of 
nothing that he wished to do. One dream filled his imagination, 
and that was of a touch of crange light in the shadow, and a 
haughty face shown up vividly in its setting of black. 

When his dirty landlady had taken away the uneatable 
supper, his landlord had reeled noisily to’ bed and_ the 
crying of the children was. still, Findlater stole upstairs. 
Reality and his dreams had driven him to the same conclusion— 
he would at once marry, and, if possible, the striking Miss 
Horrocks should be his bride. It is wonderful to what heights 
£50 a year will raise one. He slipped upstairs, and by the light 
of a flickering candle end wrote to Miss Horrocks, putting the 
case before her. His first letter began: ‘1 fear | am not much 
of a letter-writer, as my education was not on those lines, but 
I mean what I say.” ‘This struck his modesty as too personal. 
What did she care about his education ? So it was torn up, and 
others followed till the spluttering of the candle warned him to 
be done. 

With an inspiration of caution he decided next morning to 
keep back his letter for twenty-four hours. Variety of emotion 
spoilt his day, and when the evening came, and it was time for him 
to go to the vicarage, he did not feel that the added importance of an 
income of £50a year had given him wvhat might have been expected 
in the way of self-possession. He met Mr. Thomas, the school- 
master, also bound for the vicarage, and they went on together. 
Mr. Thomas seemed to Findlater a very vulgar person, and his 
talk jarred on him, even while he was bound to feel his superior 
force. Just now it irritated him to find the man unawed by the 
prospect before them, while he himself had been raking vainly in 
his mind for the last two hours for one single topic of conver- 
sation suitable for the occasion. On the way they met the 
beautiful Miss Horrocks and her fair friend... Mr.. Thomas 
greeted them airily, while poor Findlater blushed furiously. 

“Orfly ’andsome girl, Miss Horrocks,” said the school- 
master, whose aspirates were under little control out of school 
hours. ‘ And little Olivia White is a niceish girl. She'll make 
a good wife to some ’appy ’usband.” 

Mr. Findlater felt angry, but, finding nothing to contradict, 
kept silence. 

The Vicar and his wife were cordial to them, with the 
particular intention of putting them at their ease. This was 
unnecessary, for the schoolmaster had never yet lost. his self- 
possession, and poor Findlater would never in this world find 
his. The Vicar was a harassed man of many worries, and, 
contenting himself with pleasant looks, left most of the enter- 
taining to his wife. She found Mr. Thomas the more promising 
guest of the two, and centred her attentions on an effort to make 
him join the choir. He was a painfully unmusical man, but order 
among the boys would be so much better if he would attend the 
practices. If this were managed she thought that it might be 
possible to keep the pliable Findlater, and have her voice in 
certain matters, as she felt ber right. 

‘Well, and I don’t seé why | shouldn't,” said Mr. Thomas. 
“1 couldn’t sing worse than Joe Tripp, anyhow.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed the lady. ‘He is such a nice, good little 
boy. I can’t do without him.” 

“Or Frank Coles.” 

“ Yes, he has an awful voice; but he is such a naughty boy, 
and I can’t think of any other way of keeping a hold on him now 
he is just leaving school.” 

‘‘ Weil, there’s Sim Coles. His voice, must be about 
cracking, and he’s as bad a young scamp as you'll find 
hereabouts.” 

“Yes; I’m afraid he’s hopeless. But I feel if we turned 
him out it would be giving him a last shove down. \1 could 
not do it.” 

“ Well, I suppose I’d better join the.’appy throng,” said 
Mr. Thomas, cheerfully. ‘* We'll all make ’armony together to 
charm Mr. Findlater, won’t we?”’ 

The Vicar’s wife gave a sigh of relief, and in that moment 
it was decided that Mr. Findlater might stay. She turned to 
him and tried to rouse him to conversational interest; but he 
could not be brought to utter an opinion on the choir or any 
other subject until he thought that he had grasped her side 
of the question, when he hurried to agfee. Once he was too 
quick, and found that, after all, she held the opposite opinion, 
and it took him quite ten minutes to climb round through various 
explanations to the other side. He was horrified at the social 
slips made by his bolder friend, and was quite frozen with dismay 
when he saw him cut a juicy purple plum on the painted silk 
d’oyley that he was sure the artistic hostess had herself painted 
so daintily. Afterwards in the drawing-room he played his 
worst upon the piano, and knew miserably that the performance 
took from him all hope that his inaccessibility might be counted 
as the profound refuge of the shy artist. The merest tyro must 
recognise the mechanical dulness of his playing, and who could 
attribute a sensitive soul to one who fumbled so unintelligently ? 
He hated playing, and at the moment he hated music. He 
longed to get up and shout that be was human, and more 
important than the art he was judged by; that he could not play, 
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but yet was no fool. He knew the exact moment when his host 
stifled the first yawn, and had counted accurately the times his 
hostess had cast furtive glances at the clock, before Mr. Thomas 
jumped up to make the final move. He was quite aware of the 
five several times the Vicar’s wife had tried so kindly, but in 
vain, to draw him into the conversation, and just as she began 
once more, for the sixth attempt, and he had nerved himself to 
respond in earnest, Mr. Thomas broke in with, “ Just look at the 
time!” He felt that he might really have succeeded this time 
if he had had another moment. 

The schoolmaster insisted on a moonlight stroll, and he 
talked of many things, but chiefly of his views on suitable wives. 
His taste seemed to run to the placid and domestic. ‘I don’t 
want one of your great bouncers with a will of ’er own, like 
Miss Horrocks, say. Why, I bet you ’er ’usband wouldn’t be 
able to call ‘is soui’is own after a year. Orfly ’andsome girl, 
all the same.” 

The poor organist was crestlallen. It was only in part the 
influence of Mr. Thomas's words, for he felt after the evening he 
had spent that Miss Horrocks was no wife for him—a tongue- 
tied fool who had not enough sense to speak when he was spoken 
to. The evening had been a failure so poignant that it sank 
painfully below even the general failure of his everyday life. No; 
Miss Horrocks was not the wife for him, and when he got home 
he used the first piece of a new candle to read over carefully the 
letter of last night, and then copy it out again word for word, 
changing only the name to which it was addressed. The next 
morning he did not wait for a further 
period of hesitation, but sent it off by 
the hand of a small boy. 


Miss Horrocks was paying a 
morning call on her friends the Misses 
White. They were hard at work 
sewing and talking. Miss Horrocks 
had brought her knitting so as not to 
be idle, and all were happy, for they 
were discussing the best way to get 
husbands. Miss Horrocks was all for 
the necessity of travelling about. She 
did not think much of country places, 
she said, there were so few young men 
in them. Bat Miss Olivia White was 
definite in the opposite view. 

*“~ don’t hold with girls going 
chasing round the country alter hus- 
bands,” she said. ‘Tor me, I'll stay at 
home, and if any young man comes 
along [’ll be glad to have him. But I 
won't go about looking for my husband.” 

Miss Rosa White agreed with Miss 
Horrocks, but Miss Blanche White, 
who was very young, could not be quite 
socertain. Itsoundedso romantic to wait 
for the prince, if only he was quite sure H. E. Hatt. 
tocome. [rank Coles, the black sheep 
of the choir-boys, came to the door with a note. It had had many 
adventures on the way, and was very near being forgotten in 
his pocket, for this was the season when every self-respecting 
boy must spin a whip-top, and Frank had a new one. However, 
the note arrived, and found its way to 
Miss Olivia’s hand. She must have 
been a little put out by the talk that 
had gone before, because, when they 
began to tease her she was quite short 
about it, and said that her letters were 
for anyone to read, and she did not 
know the hand-writing of this one, no, 
not from Adam. Thus it came about 
that the dark Miss Horrocks and the 
fair Olivia bent their heads together 
over the note. And this is what they 
read : 

** Dear Miss Olivia White,—I was 
take pen in hand to ask will you be my 
wife—I have got £50 a year, beside 
what I earn here, just come from a 
dead relation. JI want to get married, 
and I am not comfortable in lodgings. 
I might get the little house beyond the 
Institute with the broken gate that 
could be mended. Please send answer 
shortly by word of mouth or letter, so 
I can get the Vicar to put up the 
banns next Sunday. Thanking you 
in advance for a favourable reply, 
I am, Yrs. faithfully, SamueL 
FINDLATER.” 

‘‘ Well, I never!” said Miss Hor- 
rocks, “So it was you he was so HE. Hatt. 
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busy peeping at round the corner last practice.” She had 
thought otherwise for a short time. 

‘‘ Look how red Olivia’s getting,” said Blanche. 

“So’d you if you’d just had a proposal, you silly cuckoo,” 
said Rosa. crushingly. ‘*I don’t suppose he is comfortable, not 
up at Hill’s.” 

‘‘ No, poor thing,” said Olivia, softly. 

“ We'll be bridesmaid,” said Rosa and Blanche. 

“Are you going to have him?” asked Miss Horrocks, 
“T’d advise you to. You're a dear, nice girl,” and she threw 
her arms round her friend with sudden affection. 

“JT think I will, poor thing,’ said Miss Olivia White, very 
softly, and the tender little pink crept higher in her face. ; 

The banns were put up, not on the next Sunday, but soon 
after, and the gate was mended. .Mr. Findlater was not a wise 
man, but he did better for himself than many a wiser has done. 

Sypit Biunt. 


THE PLEASURES OF A 
BANKING COUNTRY. 


HERE are different kinds of banking countries. There 
is, for example, the Irish bank, with its stone face 
and wide ditch, which needs cleverness, quickness and 

boldness in the hunter. The horse must spring on to the top, 
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change his iegs, and shoot himself into the pasture beyond 
with resolution and strength. In spite of the formidable nature 
of the obstacles, Meath is, nevertheless, a flying country. In 
a less degree the same is true of Dorsetshire, where, at all events 
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in the Cattistock country, banks are not 
uncommon. Yet when Mr. Milne is away 
with the mixed pack that horse is the best 
which, without being headstrong or violent, 
spends the least time over the banks and 
ditches. The Cattistock farmers know how 
to breed and to ride the right sort of horse 
for the country. But in these countries, 
though the obstacles are formidable enough, 
yet they are simple, you see what you have 
to do, and all that remains is to consider 
whether your own nerve or your.horse’s 
courage and strength wiil be sufficient for 
the task. But there is yet a third kind of 
banking country, which may be found all 
over the West of England and is depicted 
in the illustrations to this article. In the 
West Somerset, the Tiverton and the South 
Devon countries you may find the most 
elaborate and puzzling form of banks. 
Steep they are, with a ragged fence on the 
top, and sometimes a ditch, but this is not 
usual, on one side or the other. They are 
not to be taken quite as they come, but 
most of them can be jumped, or at least 
scrambled over, in one or two places. Much 
depends on the strength, the activity and 


the intelligence of the horse. The rider needs, as in our pictures, 
to sit still, to sit back and to give the horse plenty of rein. 
To cross one of these banks is not a quick process. In one 


picture we see the 
horse scrambling 
up, and it is 
wonderful how 
clever horses are, 
if you will leave 
them alone, in 
making their foot- 
hold good. One 
old horse of my 
own, when, as 
sometimes hap- 
pens in wet 
weather, the top 
was broken away, 
would literally 
hook one leg over 
till he could obtain 
purchase enough 
to propel himself 
to the far side. 
But when the top 
is broad the horse 
will jump on _ to 
it and tind a foot- 
hold from whence 
to. spring into the 
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next field. Not always, however, is it possible to jump off exactly 
opposite to the place at which we jumped on, and I have seen 
horses go along the top of the hedge till such time as a place 
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LIKE THE SIDE OF A HOUSE. 
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GOOD FOOTHOLD ON THE TOP. 
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was found where the descent could safely be made. Sometimes 
the jump is of the nature of a fly; at others—and this I found 
to be often the case in the South Devon country—the horse 


lets himself down. 
Mest horses dwell 
on the top for a 
perceptible in- 
terval, giving time 
for the imagination 
to picture vividly 
the results of a 
mistake. But 
horses that have 
been hunted in the 
West Country—it 
does not matter 
where they are 
bred — seldom do 
make mistakes, 
and even the 
boldest of riders, 
likea Mr. Luttrell 
and Henry 
Sebright (the 
famous huntsman) 
in the West 
Somerset country, 
the worst of ail, 
had, so the. local 
traditions of the 


Copyright. 


nineteenth century tell us, very few falls. The sixth picture shows 
a road being crossed, and the lane and the attitudes of the horses 
and the riders are a sufficiently familiar instance of a common 


occurrence in every run in_ these 
countries. This picture may call up 
many memories in the minds of old 
West Country sportsmen. The man 
who rides in a flying country may think 
it slow, and, indeed, as in most rough 
countries, it is wise to ride slowly at 
the fences. But these fences which 
stop the riders hinder the hounds and 
even the foxes, and thus things come 
fairly right in the end; and the man 
who rides as straight as circumstances 
will permit will find himself perhaps 
near the hounds as often, on the 
average, as his friend who hunts in 
flying countries. If a horse can jump 
in a banking country at all he can gene- 
rally get over any practicable fence. 
In the last picture a well-known polo 
player is seen flying a bit of timber, and 
every horse in these banking countries 
should be a ready and safe timber 
jumper. In this way he will often 
gain an advantage and make up lost 
ground. ‘he horse here must be suited 
to the country, stout, bold, temperate, 
and up to almost a stone more than 
one’s ordinary weight. I like a horse 
with a turn of speed, because when 
one does come (as must often happen) 
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to a more or less impracticable stretch of country he will 
take us back to the hounds more quickly. Above all he must 
have legs of iron, because he will 
need sometimes to rattle along stony 
lanes, up and down hill. But for a 
day’s sport with a good pack, a stout 
fox and a horse which one can trust, 
a day in a banking country is full of 
enjoyment andinterest. I have hunted 
in Leicestershire and in Devonshire, 
and enjoyed the sport in both. ‘They 
are very different, but each is good, 
very good, in its way. As 
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Tuk AUTUMN SALMON-FISHING 

P ull the first week of October all 

the Scottish rivers were running 

very low—in fact, many were 

smaller than they had_ been all 

through the summer—and as a 

result the fishing was practically 

a blank. S.nce the spates, however, excellent 

sport has been cbtained, right up to 

the closing day. On the Aberdeenshire 

Dee, the tower reaches in par.icular yielded 

splendid takes, and on the Durris water 

as many as I9g8 sa‘mon were landed in a H. E. Hatt. 
month. The autumn fish move more slowly 

than the spring salmon, and hardly any reach the upper beats of the river; in 

fact, above Ballater, no keeper dre «ms of throwing a fly after September, The 


pe ire 
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difference between the weights of the spring 
and autumn fish is very pronounced, for whereas 
the spring salmon average about 8lb., the 
autumn fish average more than 2olb. I was 
recently talking to a great authority on salmon- 
fishing, and he gave it as his opinion that 
the reason for the autumn fish being of such 
large size is the fact that they escape the 
nets at the mouth of the rivers, and as the 
spring fish always come up the rivers in spring 
and the autumn fish in autumn, the latter fish 
are never caught in the nets. For the last few 
years millions of eggs have been extracted from 
the salmon in the upper stretches of the Dee, 
and transferred to a hatchery on the lower 
reaches of the river; but this year I understand 
this has been put a stop to, because it has 
been found that when the fish are transferred to 
the river at the lower reaches they do not 
push on so quickly to the upper parts of the 
stream, and as a result the fishing on these upper 
stretches has deteriorated. For example, on 
the Balmoral reaches at one time fish were 
constantly killed on the opening days of the 
fishing, but latterly hardly a single fish has 
been got till well on in March. 
THE PEREGRINE FALCON, 
Copyright It is to be feared that the noble pere- 
grine is decreasing fast throughout the country, 
and no wonder, when every keeper looks upon it as his greatest enemy, 
and loses no chance of killing it either by fair means or foul. In 
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Aberdeenshire very few pairs now remain as nesting species. fast spring 
I had an eyrie under observation, which I hoped would escape the keeper’s 


gun, but unfortunately these hopes were not 
realised. The eyrie was situated in a most 
favourable situation—on a rock on the summit 
of a hill, about 2,000ft. high—-and afforded a 
wide outlook in an easterly direction ; but from 
the western side it was possible to creep up and 
watch the peregrine brooding without the bird 
scenting danger. The first time the eyrie was 
visited the hen peregrine flew off the nest, 
calling loudly, and circled overhead, even 
swooping at the intruders of her peace. The 
eyrie was again visited some weeks later, and 
the hen, on scenting danger, flew silently and 
swiftly away. A freshly-fired cartridge lying 
at the foot of the cliff explained her increased 
wariness, and showed that the keepers were on 
her track. I was in hopes of obtaining a 
series of photographs of the young peregrines 
at different stages of their growth, and I 
accordingly returned to the eyrie a short time 
later on. I reached the rock from the west 
side, and crept very cautiously to where I could 
obtain a view of the nesting ledge, hoping that 
I should see the peregrine brooding. How- 
ever, the bird was nowhere to be seen, and 
from the top of the cliff I could see that, 
instead of the four eggs lying together, there 
were two depressions within a few feet of each 
other, each containing two eggs. I found on 
climbing to the ledge the marks of a pellet 
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in the -nest, so it was quite evident that the keeper had at last 
succeeded in destroying the hen bird. The cock bird was seen soaring 
in the distance, but he did not venture near. On the summit of the 
rock I found the remains of a lapwing—probably the last bird brought 
to the nesting site. It was remarked that, notwithstanding the presence of 
the peregrines, there was a large number of grouse on the hillside, and one 
we found sitting on her nest within a very short distance of the peregrine’s 
eyrie. Of course it cannot be Cenied that the peregrines do take a certain 
number of grouse, but still I think the birds should be preserved, as they are 
now fast decreasing all over our islands, and must in time share the fate of 
the osprey, unless better protection is afforded them by our large land-owners. 
A Disastrous HARVEST. 

In the North-East of Scotland an almost unprecedented state of matters 
holds good as regards the harvest. After a very backward summer, the warm 
weather of September hastened the ripening cf the crops, and a great deal of 
corn was cut before the end of the month. Since then, however, there has 
been scarcely a single dry day, and much of the crop has now been in stuok 
for quite six weeks, and presents a sorry spectacle. The first Sunday of 
November saw the farmers throughout the whole cf Scotland busily engaged 
in the ingathering of the crops, and as a rule there was no lack of volunteers 
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AUTUMN-FLOWERKING CLIMBING ROSES ON PERGOLAS. 

UCII has been written of late years about climbing Roses, but the 
subject is not exhausted, nor ever will be, while our rosarians 
continue to add to the already long list of beaucilul flowers 
others that show sufficient departure from existing types to 
enter the gay throng of queenly beauties. A fascinating 
flower world is the Rose world, and all praise is due to those 

who increase our pleasures by raising new forms. While revelling in the 
novelties, we must not forget the lovely Roses that scented the gardens of our 
forbears, and ran riot over arch and pillar. Pergolas were not in fashion in 
those days long ago, and we think the desire to create them is occasionally 
indiscreet. A pergola! The thin, willowy, rickety ‘‘ pergolas” that are 
frequently erected have no charm, and offer frail support to the climbers, 
As Miss Jekyll mentions in ‘* Roses for English Gardens,” a pergola ‘‘ cannot 
just be dabbed down anywhere. It ought to lead distinctly from some clear 
beginning to some definite end; it should be a distinct part of a scheme, 
otherwise it merely looks silly and out of place. If there is no place where 
it will be clearly right, it is better not to have it. There are arrangements 
less binding to definite design, such as pillars of Roses or arches at a cross 
walk, and many free uses on fences, trees and unsightly places. An arboured 
seat is always a good ending to a pergola, and a place where ways meet often 
suggests a suitable beginning. Such a place may be glorified by a circular 
or octagonal treatment, with a central tank or fountain, and piilars of Roses 
to mark the point of the octagon or relative points on the circumference. 
But space, proportion, and the nature cf the environment must all be con- 
sidered ; indeed, in this, as in the very smallest detail of procedure in garden 
design, just the right thing should be done or it is better let alone.” These 
remarks are introduced not to discourace the erection of pergulas worthy of 
the name, but the growing custom of dumping them down anywhere, whether 
appropriate to the surroundings or otherwise. A_ well-built, properly- 
placed pergola, when smothered with rambling Roses, is beautiful at all 
seasons, and a bower of blossom during the summer months and into the 
autumn, when, if flowers are few, the brilliant heps of many climbing sorts 
give a welcome dash of colour to the abundant foliage. We are writing of 
actual experience, and the following have fulfilled their mission admirably. 
Rosarians we know are endeavouring to swell the list of Roses that flower in 
the autumn months, and the advent of Dorothy Perkins certainly marked an 
era in the history of Rose hybridisation, 
DoROTHY PERKINS 
we are grateful for, at the time of writing (November 13th) a few clusters 
still hanging from the leafy shoots, the one bright flower spot on the pergola. 
Thousands of plants have been planted in our gardens since its introduction 
from America a few years ago, and though a hybrid of Rosa wichuraiana, it 
has quite a rambling growth. When in full beauty the growth is almost 
hidden beneath the shower of bright, rose pink blossom, as with all rambling 
and climbing Roses. The knife must not be spared. We were looking at a 
noble pergola recently, the best constructed one we have seen, and so 
smothered with growth that flowers have little chance of development. <A 
ruthless cutting away of useless shoots was advocated, and next year the 
flower display should be more abundant. When the flowering is over prune, 
removing dead and old wood and shortening back laterals, During the 
summer the plants berefit considerably from large doses of liquid manure, 
particularly during the first year. In our case the pergola is much exposed 
and the soil very light. Progress was very slow until the soil was drenched 
with liquid manure, and now the posts are almost covered with strong young 
shoots, Gloire de Dijon is an old friend, and we are never weary of its 
company. Unhappily, it does not take kindly to the soil in our garden, or 
it dislikes the winds which blow sharply across the Buckinghamshire hilltops. 
The grow.h is thin, the leaves are scanty, and the flowers, though abundant, 
look as if they were the outcome of a weakly plant. Suill, the warm colouring 
of the flowers, especially when the summer sun dyes them a rich crimson, and 
their sweet fragrance are always welcome. Hiawatha we have little know- 
iedge of, but it has come to stay, we feel assured. Tne flowers are single 
and of a glorious crimson colour, heightened by a white centre and glossy 
green leaves, It may be compared with Dorothy Perkins for profusion of 
bloom—a cloud of colour dazzling in its intensity. We hope it may be 
numbered among the Roses that flower during autumn. 
A BEAUTIFUL WHITE ROSE 

that flowers late in the year is Mme. Alfred Carriere. It is not one of the 
newer Ruses, but an old favourite in our gardens. The flowers hang 
gracelully from slender rambling shoots covered with leaves of the palest 
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to assist the farmers in their work. Much of the grain is in a very bad state 
and is sprouting freely, and all kinds of experiments are being tricd in order 
to dry it. In some fields the stooks may be seen placed in rows on the top of 
a wall, and many farmers are building smail stacks of corn in the fields, 
hoping on the advent of more favourable weather to have it transferred to the 
stackyard, In many of the high-lying glens the corn is standing uncut, and 
some fields are as yet comparatively green; but the grain on the higher 
ground is in afar better condition than that nearer the sea, as it has only been 
ripe a comparatively short time. 
AFTER THE STALKING SEASON. 

In every deer forest the sportsman’s rifle has been silent now for some 
weeks, and the roar of the stags is heard on all sides. The past season has 
been on the whole an exceedingly good one, and a fair number of royals have 
been brought down and one or two imperials. Near the end of the season 
some stalkers walking through a forest came upon a fine stag lying dead. 
The cause of death was found to be the tine of another stag which 
had pierced his brain above the right eye, leaving about 3in. of the 
tine sticking into the skull. The stag was also severely mauled, so 
there must have been a severe encounter between the two monarchs of 
the forest. SETON P. Gorpon. 
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green. The colour of the flower is white, with a suspicion of softest pink, 
and the large trembling petals smell sweetly; it is a Rose to gather for the 
house and fill large bowls with, being more easily arranged than those of 
severer form. Aimée Vibert, an old Rose, but as beautiful as any of the 
newer hybrids, is still in bloom (November 14th); the luxuriant leafage is in 
itself an attraction, but from summer onwards there is a succession of fragrant 
white flower clusters. It is one of the successes on the per_ola, and should 
not be overlooked whe) making up the lists for present planting. Lady Gay 
we have not grown, thinking of its similarity to Dorothy Perkins; but, in 
spite of a close resemblance, it is distinct, the flowers being certainly of a 
darker shade of colour. The writer would be grateful for notes on the Roses 
that are autumn flowering—and strictly climbers. Tne wichuraianas are of 
value for their glossy green foliage, but they do not bloom in August and 
September when one desires a wealth of flowers, even if only the reflected 
glory of July. 
GERANIUMS IN WINTER. 

It has often occurred to us that the Geranium as a winter flower is not 
regarded with so much favour as it deserves, Its popularity in the summer 
garden is unbounded, but it is at this season that it is to us the more 
valuable. <A houseful of Geraniums or zonal Pelargoniums, as they are also 
called, is a brilliant picture of colour, the flowers ranging from snow 
white through shades of salmon and rose and pink to deepest crimson, and it 
is this gaiety in the dull November and December days that appeals to one 
so strongly. As a correspondent mentions: ‘* Throughout the summer 
months they may be grown in the open air in pots, and then they fill a big 
gap in the conservatory and greenhouse when the summer plants which 
have occupied these structures have done their duty, This is a good time for 
amateurs to form collections and to add to those already in existence, A 
strong point in favour of the zonal Geraniums is their luxuriant growth and 
freedom of flowering.” Then a list of the most beautiful varieties is given, 
composed of the following: Douwb/e—Champ de Niege, pure white, large 
petals and trusses; Golden Glory, orange, flowers large and of beautiful 
form; Huber Charron, orange scarlet, mottled centre to the flower; Madeleine 
Lemaire, flesh salmon, margin of the petals lighter, large petals and trusses, 
a lovely variety;~Mme, Gabrielle de Rovira, white margin, deep salmon 
centre; Mme. Anatolo Roseleur, soft rose pink, large trusses, the growth 
dwarf; Trevor, a clear salmon with light s‘ripes, very large flowers, a 
beautiful variety. Szvg/e—Duke of Norfolk, magenta, suffused with crimson, 
white eye; King Victor, cherry red, large trusses, good habit; Lord Strath- 
cona, bright scarlet, beautiful form, very large flowers and trusses; Lord 
Roberts, purple scarlet with magenta, a very fine variety; Lady Curzon, 
blush pink ; Lady Warwick, pure white, reddish pink round the margin of 
each petal, very free; Maid of Honour, salmon pink; Mary Carmichael, 
salmon; Mary §S ton, bright vermilion with white blotch; Mrs, J. A. Bell, 
white ard pink; Mrs. Brown Potter, pink; Mrs. Ewing, pale salmon, a 
refined flower; Princess of Wales, rcsy red, extremely beautiful ; Prince of 
Orange, orange yellow; Queen of Italy, pink and salmon; Sir Thomas 
Hanbury, scarlet crimson ; Snowstorm, white; and The Sirdar, scarlet. 

GROWING THE PLANTS. 

While the above selection is recommended, if possible it is wise to visit 
some nursery in which the zonal Pelargonium is made a speciality, such as 
that of Messrs. Cannell and Sons of Swanley, who have raised many of the 
varieties which contribute so much to the enjoyment of the greenhouse in 
winter, The great point is to obtain strong young plants, and to attain that 
object the cuttings should be struck early in March in small pots, one in each 
pot, and use for soil a mixture composed of fibrous loam two parts, sweet 
leaf-scil one part and one part of sivarp silver sand, which will keep the 
compost fresh. When the cuttings are in their pots transfer them to a shelf 
in the greenhouse, or on boards in a cold frame from which late frosts can be 
excluded. We should have mentionet that the pots must be well drained, 
that is, in the bottom put three or four crocks, 7.¢., pieces of pot, to ensure 
water passing away freely. 

THE EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These have been so beautilul, though taken little care of, in the garden 
of the writer, that another note must be added to those that have a.ready 
appeared on these mest useful of autumn flowers. A row runs either side of 
a walk in the kitchen garden; but in spite of the plants fighting for mastery 
with Sweet Peas, when the latter were destroyed the Chrysanthemum was 
there to take their place, with a wealth of brown and golden blossoms that 
seemed to link themselves with the russety tints on the surrounding beech 
woods. We are convinced that the outdoor or hardy Chry-anthemum has 
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not reached anything approaching the height of its popularity. A plant that 
will flower into the misty and dank, dark days of November, shining like a 
beautiful light amidst the vegetable squalor surrounding it, is something to be 
proud of, something to carry on the sunshine of summer to the very threshold 
of winter. Unfortunately, the names of the varieties have been lost, but they all 
belong to what is known as the Japanese class, those which have flowers of 
graceful curves, as opposed to the Pompons, in which neatness of outline is the 
chief characteristic. The following selection has been approved of by one who 
has a better acquaintance with that flower than the writer; and the descrip- 
tions of the colours are from the same pen: J. B. Davis, blush lilac; Veuve 
Cliquot, bronzy buff; Rosie, terra-cotta; Maggie, bright yellow ; Cactus, 
fiery crimson; Howard N. Crane, brightest crimson, golden reverse ; Kitty, 
soft pink ; Hylda Blick, white, tinted with rose ; Goacher’s Crimson, c1imson, 
as the name suggests; Pride of Keston, amaranth rose; Firelight, reddish 
crimson; Mabel, cerise pink ; Carrie, bright yellow; Onward, golden red; 
Dora Blick, soft pink, with a mauve shade; Harvest Home, crimson and 
gold; Mme. Marie Masse, lilac mauve ; Crimson Marie Masse, soft chestnut 
crimson; Ralph Curtis, cream colour; Mme, Casimir Perrier, white, tinted 
with pink ; Mychewt White, white; Market White, also white ; Notaire Groz, 


THE OLD 


IDE by side, the new cutting and the old highway climb 
the wooded slope of the hill. Only anarm’s stretch, as 
it were, divides the two for half a mile or more, and yet 
the passers-by on the new, straight, splendidly-engineered 
thoroughfare never dream of the existence so near them 

of the ancient coach road, buried centuries lony under its winding- 
sheet of green. To wander here on a fine May morning is to be 
in the world indeed, but veritably not of it. Out on the new 
road the blare of the motor-bugle sounds with every moment as 
the human meteors storm by, smothering the hedgerow flowers 
and the luckless pedestrians under a plague of white dust. But 
here never a wheel has turned nor a hoof struck fire on the 
cobbles for half a century or more. The very stones themselves 
have long since vanished from the path. Looking onward and 
upward through the dim arcade, the moss covers the whole way 
from bani to bank—one unsullied sheet of emerald, barred here 
and there with gipsy gold where the sunshine falls slantingly 
through the trees. 

The wild lile of the country-side can be studied here almost 
in its pristine state. The thick, mossy carpet silences every 
footfall, and with a little of the art of Leather-stocking it is 
possible to come upon scenes that you may never encounter 
elsewhere a whole life through. Thus, creeping in the shade 
of the overhanging bank one hot noontide, and chancing to 
look over a patch of bramble into a little sun-steeped nook 
beyond, there lay a fine full-grown fox, curled up fast asleep in 
the sunshine, like a terrier ona hearth. The common idea of 
“ Maast’ Reynolds,” as he is called by Sussex folk, is that of a 
lean red rat of a creature fleeing from the hounds, or coming but 
a moment into view on some pilfering expedition at daybreak, 
when he goes off at top speed, brush lowered, and his fur 
sleeked to his sides like a seal’s; but if ever you catch him thus 
in his wild haunt, unaware of your presence, the fox is a very 
different creature indeed. His fine, ruddy coat stands up, 
almost doubling his apparent size; he has a lazy, magnificent 
way of sprawling on the turf, and a dignity of deportment 
not to be accredited to a mere slinking robber of hen-roosts ; 
and when he rises—as he does now, sull oblivious of human 
scrutiny, and trots off on his next foray—it is with a leisurely, 
dandified air. 

From the old barndoor at the corner, where you left the 
dusty main road, a white placard glares out on the passer-by, 
threatening him with various pains and penalties if he shall take 
birds’ eggs and nests; but, happily, no law can prevent you 
looking, and there are few better spots than the old deserted 
highway wherein to study the feathered housekeeping of the 
country-side. It was here, more years ago than I care to 
remember, that I first learnt the art of nest-hunting, and to-day 
the place seems as favoured a haunt as ever. There is a special 
knack in nest-finding which must be got early in lite, or never at 
all. A townsman might wander up the whole winding length of 
the lane, peering into every bush and cranny, and yet never find 
a single nest. He will see the birds, and hear them carolling 
around him; he may even catch the soft, tweeting note of 
fledgelings here and there in his path, and still, in spite of all his 
pains, come out on the heathery hilltop without a sight of nest 
or egg. There is no royal road to any sort of knowledge 
worth the having; but in this matter of. birds’-nesting there 
is a secret which, once Jearnt, will carry the tyro more than 
halfway towards success. It is very simple. If your plan is to 
creep from bush to bush, examining each in turn, the chances 
are that you will find nothing, no matter how soitly you tread. 
But watch the experienced nest-hunter at work. He goes slowly, 
but he takes no particular care to silence his footsteps. More- 
over, he does not scrutinise the hedgerow in his immediate 
neighbourhood, but keeps his glance fixed on the thicket some 
way ahead. Therein lies the whole art of the business. Nearly 
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mauve pink ; Mme. la Comtesse Foucher de Careil, reddish orange; and Roi 
des Precoces, deep crimson. This note is not quite opportune, as the best 
time for planting the early Chrysanthemum is late March or early April; but 
it is as well to draw attention to the flowers while they are still in beauty, 
and this is the month of November. While, of course, not ignoring the sorts 
named, the old cottage sorts must not be forgotten, the famous flower 
Emperor of China, or Cottage Pink, filling the cottage gardens in many a 
Buckinghamshire village with a freshness that not even the flowers of spring 
and early summer could impart. This delightful variety grows into quite a 
hush, and the flowers are poised high on the willowy stems, their reflexed 
florets throwing off the rains and damp which end the days of most of the 
summer exotics, It is refreshing after a frosty night to walk through a 
village in which the flower queen is the Cirysanthemum. The stems may 
have bowed their head to the first token of winter, but as the sun gets high 
in the heavens they resume their normal aititudes—a sweetly-scented radiant 
throng. Of the value of the outdoor Chrysanthemum for the decoration of 
church and house we need hardly write. Many a harvest festival would 
have been shorn this year of much of its gladsomeness without these evidences 
of beautiful flower-life. 
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all sitting birds, on the approach of footsteps or voices, will fly 
off their nests; and it is this self-betraying action that the old 
birds’-nester looks out for. Watching the path a short distance 
in front of him, he sees a bird emerge from the thicket, and flit 
silently and very swiftly away. He marks the spot and the 
species of the bird, and then begins his search. Knowing the 
kind of bird, his experience tells him where to look for the nest. 
If it is a song-thrush or blackbird, the nest will be in the bush 
itself, and will need comparatively little finding. A missel- 
thrush would be more likely to build in the crook of a thick 
branch in the tree beyond. If a nightingale or tree-pipit, the 
nest would be somewhere on the ground. A robin would have 
built in the moss and herbage of the bankside. A blackcap’s 
nest must be sought in the tangle of nettles and brambles 
underneath. Thus, the place having first been indubitably 
marked by the bird’s stealthy, secret flight, the nest-hunter’s 
own knowledge does the rest. For the moment he puts himself 
in the place of a bird seeking the most favourable nesting site ; 
and more often than not he goes straight to the actual thing 
in quest. 

There is another kind of wild nature, to be found and 
studied only in such long deserted and forgotten places as the 
old highway, which is neither furred nor feathered, but which is 
equally interesting from the biological point of view. Loitering 
up the green, songful aliey, under the chequered light and 
shade of the sweet May morning, you will have noticed certain 
round, black marks in the turf where fires have been kindled; 
some of yesterday, where the grey wood-ashes are scarce cold, 
others more ancient, with the fresh young grass already springing 
up in their little zones of desolation. Out on the frequented 
track of the main road it is difficult to learn anything of the lite 
and ways of that great houseless population of the country-side, 
which is perpetually moving on—or being moved on—from place 
to place. One tramp is very much like another, as he slouches 
along the busy highways, scowling and growling at the motor 
dust, or sits with his legs in a ditch, his back contemptuously 
presented to all respectable humankind. On the main road a 
tramp is invariably alone, although he may have his entire 
family with him, distributed at various distances between 
this milestone and the last. Often the domestic life of these 
nomads, or, at least, the better class of them, is a very real, 
rarely a very estimable, thing; but you will seldom see anything 
of it, unless you light upon them unawares in such out-of-the- 
way nooks as this old abandoned highway. 

Creeping silently along here under the deep shade of the 
hawthorn hedge one summer noonday, in the attempt to track 
down a green woodpecker who was laughing softly to himselt 
somewhere out of sight in the brake, | came upon a curious 
and pathetic sidelight on this. First, I saw a lean blue curl of 
smoke drilting out of a little dell by the roadside some few paces 
ahead, and then I heard something which brought me at once to 
my feet to listen. It was a woman’s voice, very low and clear, 
not raised in ordinary conversation, but evidently engaged in 
reading; and that with difficulty, judging by the many pauses 
and hesitations and boggles over unfamiliar words. If the 
woman had been talking, a nearer approach would have been 
inexcusable; but the fact that she read aloud absolved me from 
the crime of eavesdropping, and I drew cautiously near. Peering 
over the bushes, an eloquent little scene was suddenly revealed. 
The fire had burnt low, and the meal was evidently overt. 
Farthest from me lay a man of the usual type of hulking 
roadside ruffian, fast in a besotted sleep. Nearer, with her back 
towards me, sat the woman whose voice | had heard, bent over 
what I supposed to be a book, although it was invisible to me; 
and at each elbow a ragged child crouched, listening intently. 
An old perambulator stood by, loaded up with various poor 
rubbish and odds-and-ends. As she read in a hushed voice, the 
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woman kept glancing furtively over her shoulder at the man. 
Once he roused, turned and shook himself, and she stopped, 
concealing the book hurriedly in her dress. But when he slept 
again the book was reproduced, and the soft, slow, difficult 
reading began once more. Craning my neck from my green 
ambush, I tried, but in vain, to get a sight of the book. The 
faces of the two children, however, were in full view. On them 
was written deep interest in the words they were listening to, 
contending always with what was plainly a long-inbred and 
habitual terror of the man close by. When the woman turned 
quickly, as she did at every movement of the drunken sleeper, | 
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noticed that her face lit up with the same sudden look of fear. 
And now, as the man snored again safely, and the reading took 
once more its halting, wavering course, a word or two drifted 
over to me through the sunny noonday silence: “*. . . And 
when they had crucified Him, they parted His—His’-—I canna 
read that’n, Dick—‘ His garmints ; casting lots upon 
them, what every man should take. . . . And it was the 
third hour. . . .’”” The shyest bird on earth could not 
have heard me then, as I crept shame-facedly away through 
the bushes and back down the song-filled allev of the old 
highway. TICKNER EDWARDES. 
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N position and environment, as well as from its own archi- 
tectural interest and excellence, Bbrympton is very desirable. 

Its great south front stands well above the sloping 
landscape of that hilly part of Somerset which has its 
‘*Montacute”’ and its Ham Hill quarry, and is, therefore, 

not only picturesque in itself, but has ever afforded the best and 
most lasting material for fine and stately building. Its north side 
backs against the protecting hill, while its west front groups 
with the stone bell-turreted church of varied Gothic 
styles, and also—where forecourt meets churchyard—with that 
excellent Perpendicular Gothic building which the artist enjoys 
for its beauty, but the antique rian views with warmer feeling, since, 
to him, it is an exciting and ever-gnawable bone of contention. 
Freeman knew ail about it—indeed, on what point, historical or 
architectural, had he ever any doubt, or allowed doubt in anyone 
else? ‘*Some benefactor founded a chantry for three priests and 
built tor their dwelling the house which still remains on the north 
side of the churchyard.” That there never were three chantry 
priests, but only one; that the benefactor was Sir Peter D’Evercy, 
who lived under Edward II.; and that every trace of the chantry 
service and revenues is Jost by Henry VI.’s time, before 
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which date the house, as its style shows, could not have 
been built—all these were facts that escaped Mr. [*reeman’s 
notice! He was so convinced that it Would be a loss to the world 
if he did not explain for us the whole of its past, that he—although 
a careful and arduous student—frequently jumped at conclusions 
and mixed up his materials. This alone can account for his 
hopelessly inaccurate description of the manor house itself. The 
south front, which, if not the most interesting, is the most impor- 
tant, he ignores, except to speak of a “great southern porch in 
an Italianising style,” which is conspicuous by its absence. The 
west front, he tells us, is of ‘great splendour,” of ‘good Perpen- 
dicular architecture,” and that its ‘‘ north-west portion presents a 
magnificent display of oriels, turrets, chimneys and open battle- 
ments” of this period. ‘This sounds like a description of None- 
such in its glory, and not of roft. of flat walling, a single three- 
storeyed bay, one partly-buried turret and no chimneys at all, 
which, unfortunately, is all that remains of the early sixteeuth 
century west front, except the spiral finials, which he does not 
mention. This remnant is quite charming, and one grieves that it 
is so restrained and crushed into a corner by the later refacing and 
bringing forward of the greater part of this front; but there are 
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no longer any plurals to be used about it by anyone who 
looks at it in a state of sobriety. Equally assertive and no more 
correct is a Mr. Barrett who has written more recently. 
“I entirely repudiate the Chantry house theory,” says he, and 
promptly labels the building ‘the old manor house,” and asks us 
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to believe that Sir Peter built it for his h2iress, without offering 
a clue to that triumph of legerdemain whereby a man of 
Edward II.’s date erected a building under Henry VI. Definite 
record as to the building of any part of the Brympton group is 
almost entirely wanting; all is conjecture and circumstantial 
evidence, and the more modest we are 
in our conclusions the better. 
The D'Evercys, who gave it their 
name, only held it for about a century. 
Thomas D’Evercy bought the estate 
in 1220, and Sir Peter died without 
male issue in the eighteenth year of 
Edward II.’s reign. He was a man 
of some importance, having represented 
both Somerset and Southants in Parlia- 
ment, his chief estates iying in the Isle 
of Wight. There, probably, was _ his 
main residence; but the inquisition 
after his death found that he had died 
seized of a “capital messuage,” with 
gardens and close adjoining, in the 
‘‘hamlet of Brumpton,” and here his 
widow seems to have afterwards lived. 
What it was, when built and where 
placed, it is idle now to conjecture 
for there nowhere survives amid the 
domestic buildings any masonry beat- 
ing distinctive features of this date. 
Various D’Evercy collaterals, mostly 
Isle of Wight people, next held 
Brympton, indulging in a _ good 
deal of litigation among them- 
selves, until one of them obtained a 
sufficiently clear title to sell the rever- 
sion to John Stourton, lord of the 
manor of Preston Plucknet close by, 
who settled it on his daughter, Joan, 
wife of John Sydenham, owner of many 
manors in Somerset and Devon. This 
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Now, for the first time, Brympton was in the hands of a 
family of local wealth and position, and its development into a 
lace of some importance was assured because the charm of 
its situation was recognised. The first of the Sydenhams, how- 
ever, was an ecclesiastical rather than a domestic builder. The 
illustration which includes the west end of the church shows a 
window of this period, and also the remnant of the churchyard 
cross; but his chief work was the chancel aisle, which he added 
to the north transept, and where first his son and then many 
later descendants were buried. Did he also build the house of 
contention? and in that case, considering the upper rooms are 
approached by a stair with outside access only, was it merely 
as outbuildings to the older “capital messuage”? = Mr. John 
Batten, whose painstaking research into the history of Brympton 
and its neighbourhood marks him as the most reliable authority, 
refuses to commit himself as to the 
precise purpose of the building, and 
we imitate his prudence. 

Walter Sydenham survived his 
father, but not his mother; at whose 
death in 1472 his son, John Sydenham 
the second, succeeded to Brympton 
while still a minor. This favoured the 
accumulation of ready money and fitted 
him, when he had reached man’s estate, 
to become the originator of buildings 
which, undoubtedly, formed a ‘mag- 
nificent display” until some successor 
curtailed them. For he lived till 1543, 
and as the Royal arms and supporters 
and badges on the remaining stump of 
the west front are those of the first 
Tudors, the earliest part of the existing 
house must have been erected by him. 
We cannot, with like certainty, name 
the authors of the later alterations and 
additions to the fabric. The Early 
Tudor hall, though small as the “* house 
place’ of a considerable dwelling, pro- 
bably went up into the roof. Its pro- 
portions became displeasing in the 
Elizabethan age. Its horizontal mea- 
surements were enlarged, its vertical 
decreased. The front, as we see by the 
partial burying of the turret, was 
brought forward, but chambers occu- 
pied the upper floor. Nor is the date 
and origin of the great south front free 
from dispute. What it certainly is not, 
is what Mr. Barrett informs us it is— 
an Inigo Jones wing erected in the 
reign of Queen Anne! His phrase 
‘believe me or not,” is really very apt. 
The wealthiest of the family must 
have been John Sydenham the third, 
who added largely by purchase to the 
ancestral manors. but as, by his will 
of 1557, he left estates in at least thirty 
parishes to his younger children, this 
did not benefit his eldest son and suc- 
cessor. In fact, after him the succes- 
sive owners of Brympton tended to- 
wards increased expenditure’ with 
straitened means, and two long minori- 
ties in the seventeenth century did not 
make up for intervening extravagance, 
leading to the inevitable result. John 
Sydenham the seventh, born in 1621, 
succeeded to his father at the age of 
five, and died three years after he came 
ofage. But this short occupancy gave 
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habits, he came into a lessened and encumbered property, for no 
sooner had he, a year after his father’s death, come of age than he 
offered Brympton for sale. In the particulars of sale, dated 1697, 
it is described as a *“ very large new-built mansion,” which had 
cost £16,000. This seems very fair evidence that it was Philip’s 
father and not his grandfather who built it, and therefore Inigo 
Jones, who died in 1652, cannot have had any direct hand in the 
building. And certainly it stultifies Mr. Barrett’s bold assertion 
that it was “ erected in the reign of Queen Anne,” since at the time 
it was offered for sale Anne was not yet Queen. There is no real 
proof that Inigo Jones ever even gave the design. He is merely 
casually mentioned as having done so by Horace Walpole in his 
‘*« Anecdotes of Painters.” But Walpole was never over-zealous 
at original research. He saw that the garden front of Brympton 
was similar in style to the garden front of Hinton St. George, 





him the opportunity of selling or mort- “gad 
gaging land to the value of nearly inh ae OTA Ae ee 
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at the then value of money. He was 

created a baronet the year he came of age, and this may 
have been his view of “living up to” the only hereditary title 
his family ever possessed. He may, too, have thought his dignity 
required extended housing, and obtained designs from Inigo 
Jones, the carrying out of which was prevented by his early death. 
Nothing further, indeed, in the way of building could have been 
done till after the Restoration, not, in this case, owing to the 
civil troubles, but because, during the whole of that time, the 
estates nust have been in the Lord Chancellor’s hands as 
guardian of Sir John Posthumous Sydenham, whose second name 
indicates his birth as being posterior to his father’s death. 
He it was who eventually built the south front, and, what 
proved serious, had to pay for and live in it. Although his 
successor, Sir Philip, has to bear the stigma of having parted 
with the family estates, and certainly lacked balance and business 


known to have been by Inigo Jones, or his pupil Webb, and 
this was enough to make him set it down in the same category. 
It is likely that its connection with Inigo Jones was no closer 
than this—that Sir John Posthumous married a Poulet of Hinton, 
and, in the intervals of courting, may have taken note of the 
architecture of her home, and resolved that she should not suffer 
by her change of domicile. This idea gains ground when we 
notice that, though the front of Brympton possesses marked 
characteristics of the master’s style, yet, as it stands, it cannot be 
an exact reproduction of one of his designs. He never would have 
set on paper a front consisting of a row of alternately curved and 
straight pedimented windows, and used an even number, so that 
there is no definite centre, and the end pediments are odd and do 
not balance the design. This condition of things so shocked 
Mr. Barrett that he corrected it in his illustration and, “ believe 
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me or not,” reduced the number of windows to nine! The 
“new - built mansion,” whoever designed it, was probably 
complete in its dignified elevation and fine interior decorations 
when Sir John Posthumous, who sat for his county, entertained the 
Duke of Monmouth at the tim», towards the end of Charles II.’s 
reign, when the House of Commons had passed the Exclusion 
Bill, and Monmouth and his Somersetshire friends were not 
without hope that his father might recognise him as his heir. 
But when the reaction against the Whig excesses had secured 
James’s accession, and Monmouth decided to try his luck in 
open fight, his former host did not join him on Sedgemoor. The 
bar sinister weighted down Monmouth’s claim too heavily to 
induce many men of importance to openly espouse his cause. 

Sir Philip Sydenham found no purchaser for Brympton in 
1697, and went on living there, in frugal style enough, as his 
bailiff’s accounts show, though “Queen Anne’s room,” with its 
contemporary bed and brocade wall hangings, remains to give 
substance to the tradition that great preparation was made for 


her expected visit which never occurred. Sir Philip was a 
Cambridge man, yet his literary connection seems to have 
been with Oxford. For Thomas Hearne, the antiquary, 


dedicated a work to him, and he suggested to Anthony 
Wood several corrections for the ‘Athenw.” Though not 
an author himself, he was a great collector and annotator of 
books. Yet he was not merely a student, for, like his fathers 
before him, he represented his courty in Parliament. Financial 
difficulties, however, crowded upon him. Estate after estate was 
sold, and in 1722 a purchaser was at last found for Brympton in 
the person of Thomas Penny, a Yeovil man, who had found his 
position as “ receiver general of the County ” profitable, and had 
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OR all character of the founder of the Lucas Hospital 
at Wokingham we have the sentence of the con- 
temporary who noted down in his book that on 
the twenty-second day of July, 1663, died Mr. Henry 
Lucas at his lodgings in Chancery Lane, a bachelor 

and a learned and judicious gentleman, who bequeathed his 
choice library of books to the University of Cambridge. Yet 
the lines will serve, and with the little that we know of the life 
of Henry Lucas we may get some picture of the man. He lived 
through the most troublous generation of English history, and, 
had he had a mind for it, might have played a part in England's 
vexations ; yet through all his life we get no other impression than 
that of the learned and judicious bachelor, loving his books and 
well approved in the company of other men with the like tastes. 
That he was born with a silver spoon in his mouth we cannot 
doubt, a spoon whose handle bore those arms which we see 
above his hospital door, the arms of a Lucas of the house of 
Saxham in Suffolk. At the end of his days he had his regrets 
for a patrimony snatched from him by cruel suits at law during 
his childhood. But something must have remained, for there is 
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thus raised himself a cut above his relation and trustee, ‘ Ones}. 
phorus Penny of Yevell, haberdasher of hats.” Only £3,000 of 
the purchase money remained to Sir Philip Sydenham after the 
mortgagees were paid, and he lived and died in obscurity, 
Evidently an interesting and clever, but a queer and unbalanced, 
man. ‘Drank very freely; loved books ot English antiquities, 
collected a large library of such and of divinity, of which 
last he gave away many to private clergymen. Most 
of his books remained many years packed in boxes and were so 
when he died, he having no house to put them in. . . , 
Superstitious ; died a Roman Catholic. Never did any one 
considerable deed of charity, but gave away many half-crowns to 
the poor and to drawers at taverns where he generally dined, 
His brain unsettled; I never heard he was confined.”’ Such are 
the rather pathetic notes of a friend after his death in 1739, 
Mr. Penny did not long survive his purchase. In 1731 his 
executors mortgaged the estate to Mr. Francis Fane, who 
eventually became possesscr. Through a series of deaths he 
also succeeded to the Earldom of Westmorland, and from Lady 
Georgina Fane, daughter of the tenth Earl, the Brympton property 
has been inherited by Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane, who added 
that name in accordance with the provisions of her will, and 
who fully appreciates the charm of his typical English home, 
the joint and progressive product of many generations of 
men, whose memorial it is as much as are the tombstones 
which commemorate many of them in the church, though 
none so splendidly as Jobn Sydenham the fifth, over whom 
his son, during the few months he survived him, erected the 
sumptuous and heraldic monument which forms the subject of 
our last illustration. H. Avray TIppinc. 


little trace of an uphill struggle against harsh fortunes. Certainly 
he was no scholar by trade, for although he seems to have 
studied in his youth at St. John’s College in Cambridge, there 
is no trace of his having matriculated there. He had a patron, 
but in those days every man sought one. It must be confessed 
that it was under a shifty rogue that Henry Lucas found his 
first advancement, for he became secretary to Henry Rich, Earl 
of Holland. A bad man of the bad stock of that Lord Rich who 
betrayed Fisher and perjured himself against More, the son of 
a light woman and the creature of Buckingham, the whitewashing 
historians would find a pleasant test of their skill in Henry Rich, 
who betrayed both sides once and again, until the Parliament 
made vermin’s end of him in Palace Yard. Such as he was, 
however, this was Master Lucas’s patron, and in his shadow 
Master Lucas flourished. Thus our almshouse founder was 
admitted to be Master of Arts onthe great day in 1636 when Karl 
Ludwig, the Elector Palatine of the Rhine, came to Cambridge, 
and in 1640 was elected to represent the University in that short- 
lived Parliament which was dissolved after twenty-three days of 
obstinate refusal to grant subsidies for the Scottish war. At the 
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beginning of that war the Earl had once shown himself in 
arms before flying at the sight of a Scots force. When Henry 
Lucas was at Westminster, the Earl was corresponding from 
his Kensington seat of Holland House with Scottish disaffection, 
and by the time the secretary was elected for the Long 
Parliament, the Queen, whom the Earl had, in days gone 
by, courted as the King’s proxy in Paris, had discovered his 
treachery. Lucas himself was ready to move with the times. 
When they were offered to him he was ready to take both the 
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Covenant and the Engagement, and like many -another the 
Restoration made no change in his fortunes. He dies as we 
have seen, honoured and respected, a bachelor and a scholar, and 
is carried down Chancery Lane through the archway to the 
Temple Church. When death was near at hand he had made 
the will upon which is built the Wokingham Hospital, a will 
which sends a hundred pounds as a gift to‘the Lady Page, “ eldest 
daughter of my late Lord and Master the Earle,” in testimony of 
“the observance I owe to the memory of her most excellent 
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parentes now with God.” One provision of this testament 
gave him a wider fame than his charity could earn him, for 
the executors’ first duty was to buy land of a hundred pounds’ 
yearly rent for the stipend of a Cambridge professor of the 
mathematical sciences. Thus was founded the Lucasian 
Professorship which has endured to this day, an honourable 
office which had Isaac Barrow for its first holder. The second 
holder was Isaac Barrow’s already illustrious young friend, 
Mr. Isaac Newton, who retained it, in name at least, until 
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in 1703 the Royal Society elected him its president. 50 well 
was Henry Lucas’s hundred pounds’ rent laid out. The charity 
was to be a greater affair, an almshouse should be residuary 
legatee. The executors had some £7,000 in hand for the 
work, and in two years had built the great almshouse on 
Luckley Green at a cost of £2,320, which left them with 
£4,810 wherewith to buy lands in Bedfordshire for the endow- 
ment. The chaplain or master of the hospital was to have 
£50 yearly and the brethren £10 apiece, as many of them as 
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might be provided for, poor folk chosen out of the forest division 
of Berkshire and the bailiwick of Surrey in or near the forest. 
Ten or eleven poor brethren were maintained from the first, 
but in 1807 the Drapers’ Company, administrators of Lucas’s 
charity since the deaths of his executors, brought the number up 
to sixteen, raising their allowance to £14 apiece and the chaplain’s 
salary to £70. 

Seen to-day upon Luckley Green in Wokingham parish the 
Lucas Hospital stands for two thousand and odd pounds well laid 
out. Through the tall gateway we come to stand under a_ broad 
pediment gable which holds the painted shield of Lucas, a white 
bellcote with a swinging banner-vane topping all. A high roof 
of red tiles, dormer windows jutting from it, rests on the white 
corbels which break so pleasantly the red mass of this simple 
architecture. Our picture of the chapel shows the same 


A BOOK OF 


ONDON’S witchery is a theme on which elcequence 
might be beggared. She can assume a shape to suit 
every mind and mood. Gay and garish and bright, 
she signals to the distant dull hamlet, and the clown 
unyokes his plough to obey her call. The meditative 

mind traversing her crowded thoroughfares finds endless 
suggestion for thought in the ceaseless stream of passengers, 
some on foot, some on vehicles, going this way and that, 
fares to the cabman and busman, indistinguishable items to the 
observer, but each intent on his own errand and charged with 
his own individuality. At times and in moods when the glare 
of her lights, the bustle and hum of people and the noise of traflic 
are a weariness and an irritation, she has green and quiet spots, 
where he who enters finds the stillness and seclusion of a retreat. 
Therestless world is shut out and suddenly grows remote. Great 
mysterious trees stand silent under the still more mysterious 
stars shining out of the high distance till we “ wish for wings to 
fly away and mix with their etherea) clay.” To describe these 
oases has been the aim of the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil in her 
London Parks and Gardens (Constable), while Lady Victoria 
Manners has helped in the task by contributing many charming 
illustrations. No more fascinating and complete study of Nature 
in town, 7.¢., within the County of London has ever been made. Love 
and labour, ardent love and long labour, must have gone to the 
making of the book. Naturally, the authoress finds the open 
spaces arranged in four separate groups—the Royal parks and 
those created and kept up by the London County Council, the 
municipal parks, the London squares and the survivals of old 
gardens. 

In addition, there are still a few private gardens and a 
number of forest tracts, commons and parks, such as Epping 
Forest, Burnham Beeches and Highgate Wood, beyond the 
limits of the County of London. To deal with all these in a single 
volume was impracticable, and as even Chiswick, Kew, Richmond 
and Gunnersbury have been omitted, there is material enough 
left to fill another book as large as this. Those dealt with are 
practically such as are included in the County of London. It 
must have been difficult to unravel their history. The Roman 
nobles who brought their own civilisation to this country had 
gardens attached to the villas they erected, but they and their 
works were swept away. Such remnants as were. left became 
the prey of ‘little blades of grass, little grains of sand”’ that 
buried them for centuries, to be unearthed long afterwards, but 
only as food for the speculating mind of the modern antiquary. 
Practically speaking, the origin of the London gardens is to be 
found in the spaces set aside by the early religious institutions for 
the cultivation of vegetables and medicinal herbs. What they 
were like may be gathered from the accounts of the expenses of the 
Karl of Lincoln’s garden purchased from the Dominicans in the 
thirteenth century. Even then the rose was the first favourite 
among English flowers ; but there were many others that still are 
highly esteemed—periwinkles and violets, lilies, clove pinks, 
lavender and thyme. There was an orchard containing pears, 
apples, cherries and nuts. And there was “the greater ditch,” 
where pike were kept and fed. Vine Street still commemorates 
the fact that here was the Bishop of Ely’s vineyard, which 
produced in one year thirty gallons of ‘verjuice.” We 
cannot follow the history minutely, but it is pleasant to note 
that as London increased in size and importance “ the worshipful 
gentlemen” who traded to the Levant and elsewhere set much 
store by the gardens where they grew the seeds and bulbs that 
the sailor-men brought home from their voyages. Old Gerard 
had during Elizabeth’s reign 972 varieties of plants in his 
Holborn garden. He brought Jerusalem artichokes to London 
and cultivated some of the first potatoes. Later on the metropolis 
was to gain credit for the earliest cultivation in this country of 
many plants: the fuchsia, bought from a_ sailor’s wife in 
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simplicity. But for the turned altar rails, abominable to the 
puritan eye, this hall of plain panels, with the Corinthian heads 
of its pilasters for all ornament, might serve for the household 
worship of a Cromwellian major-general. Yet the preacher's 
pulpit desk is gracefully bracketed out, and the old hour-glass 
in the rack beside it is a pretty ornament harmless as the 
sundial of a lawn to a generation which is forgetting the duress 
of ancient sermon-time. Wokingham, once, they say, 1inged 
in by the oak glades that joined the royal forest of Windsor, is 
still as quiet a place as might be found for old folk near the end of 
their days, as undisturbed by traffic as when the Roman postmen 
drove along the Devil’s Highway southward of Luckley Green. 
Nevertheless the old house has strange neighbours of a later 
settlement, Sandhurst and Wellington, with their current of young 
life, and the hopeless misery of Broadmoor. 


THE WEEK. 


¢, whose husband had brought it home as a present, 
the first cedars, the first orchids. Ever the Londoner has 
loved the country, going in spring to gather wild flowers 
in a district famous for them, and on May Day, in Stowe’s 
words, walking “ into the Sweet Meddows and green woods there 
to rejoice their spirit with the beauty and savour of sweet 
flowers, and with the harmonies of birds praising God in 
their kind.” 

When Mrs. Evelyn Cecil comes to the practical her starting- 
point is inevitable. If the craze for pageants should endure, 
surely one of the most interesting would be that of Hyde Park. 
Some of its boundaries have persisted through all the generations, 
only if you wish to go back to Roman times you must substitute 
the name Via Trimobantina for Bayswater Road and Watling 
Street for Park Lane. But the pageant would begin with 
Domesday Book, when the Manor of Hyde was one of three 
into which the Manor of Eia was divided. The picture is that 
of ploughland and pasture, with Saxon villeins toiling on 
it. Later we shall find the goodly Abbot of Westminster 
owning the manor, and John of Gaunt staying at the Manor 
House, and behold hunting in the olden time as the ecclesiastic 
and his friend pursued the game. In the time of Henry VIII. 
Abbot Islip exchanged a hundred acres of the manor from 
Charing Cross to the Hospital of St. James in the fields 
for Poughley in Berkshire. Next Henry VIII. shall be made 
visible emerging from his palace in Westminster to hunt the 
deer or hawk at the pheasants, herons and partridges kept fox his 
own “‘disport and pastime ”’—the country being open from Hyde 
Park to Hampstead. Next comes Queen Elizabeth with an 
imperial retinue to watch the sport from the “ princelye standes 
therein.” A little Jater and the great magician Walter 
Scott shall unfold the picture of ‘gentle King Jamie” following 
the deer on a specially trained horse with padded saddle. His 
son and successor had to take part in sterner scenes, for here 
occurred that incident in his hopeless fight when women: 


Wapping 


From ladies down to oyster wenches 
Labour’d like pioneers in trenches, 


In 1647 Hyde Park saw Fairfax and the Parliamentary Army 
marching through it to meet a solemn procession of the Mayor 
and Sheriffs of the City of London. Little good did the Round- 
heads do the park, though already it had become more of a 
fashionable resort than a hunting-ground. It was there that 
Oliver nearly met with death. He was trying some grey Fries- 
land horses presented to him by the Duke of Holstein, but they 
bolted, aad he was thrown from the box and a pistol went off in 
his pocket, but without doing any hurt. We must hurry past 
other scenes: the soldiers encamped during the Great Plague, 
the duels, including that fatal affray between.the Lord Mohun 
and the Duke of Hamilton, in which both were killed, the 
adventures of highwaymen, the tales of fashionable women in 
puff and powder, the meetings ot revolutionaries, the modern 
processions and oratory. Nor have we left ourselves space in 
which to speak of the other parks. Nothing in the book will be read 
with more interest than the part which deals with private gardens. 
Among these is Charlton. William the Conqueror bestowed 
the manor on Odo of Bayeux. It afterwards passed by gift to the 
Priory of Bermondsey ; but after the Dissolution James I. gave 
it to Sir Adam Newton, “who built a goodly brave house 
thereon.” How interesting it remains to this day will appear 
from the following passage: 


The small house standing near the road which passes the parish church, 
known as the ‘‘Guard House,” recalls the time when Prince Henry was 
living there,’ and his guard of honour kept watch near the entrance. 
The stables are just as they were built by Inigo Jones, and the little 
‘“*Dutch ” walled garden whici adjoins them on one side is also a pretty 
relic of those days, and the ‘‘ Gooseberry Garden” near it is a survival 


. 











the same peried. A walk overshadowed by tall yew trees stretches a ross 
and along the main part of the grounds, and hidden away near its southern 
end is a delightful rose garden. The beautijul lead fountain in the centre 

u-t have been put there by Sir William Langhorne. — Ilis initials appear on 
the leaden tank, and the spray rises from a basin held up by a charming 


liutle cupid standing on a pedestal surrounded by swans. 


SPIDERS’ WEBS 


T must be rather annoying to a spider when its web becomes 
strung with pearls of moisture, not merely because it puts 
an extraordinary strain upon the fabric itself, bellying it out 
of all shape, as may be seen from the accompanying pictures, 
but also because the snare is then, in Dryden’s phrase, 

too “obvious to vagrant flies.” It must be a silly, purblind sort 
of fly that would get itself entangled in a web which has become 
by several degrees more conspicuous than the bush on which it 
is so cunningly suspended. But, however discouraging to the 
spider may be the eflect of frost or dew upon its web, it is wholly 
delightful to human eyes; and it is just at this time of year that 
one may see the sight in its perfection—not only the individual 
webs of the common garden spider and other orb-weaving species, 
but, still, even more noticeable that wonderful filmy tissue, made 
up of individual parallel strands, each of which is spun by 
a separate spider or “ spiderling,” but in such vast numbers 
that their combined work sometimes actually sheets the 
meadows with a white garment, generally known as gossamer. 
It took the world a long time to learn that gossamer was really 
nade by spiders. Chaucer ranked it, with the origin of thunder- 
storms and the cause of the ebb and flow of tides, as one of the 
insoluble problems for men to “ wondren on.” By Spenser's 
time it would appear to have been definitely decided that the 
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So we reluctantly close a book which from beginning to end is 
packed with most interesting matter. ‘Those who are familiar 
with the other works of the writer, done when she was Miss 
\licia Amherst, “ A History of Gardening in’ England” and 
“Children’s Gardens,” will extend to this one a very hearty 
welcome. ‘ 


AND GOSSAMER. 


beautiful substance was made by tie action of the sun on dew. 
He speaks of “ fine nets of scorched dew.” Cowley specifically 
declares it to be “caused by the autumnal sun that boils the 
dew,” and as late as the middle of the eighteenth century 
Thomson still told of the “filmy threads of dew evaporate.” 
Gilbert White, however, of course went right. “Strange 
and superstitious as the notions about them” (7.¢., the ‘ cobweb- 
like appearances called gossamer’) “were formerly, nobody in 
these days doubts but that they are the real productions of small 
spiders, which swarm in the field in fine weather in autumn and 
have a power of shooting out webs from their tails so as to 
render themselves buoyant and lighter than air”; to which, with 
some reservation, there is really not much to be added as an 
account of their origin. As for the origin of the name “ gossamer,” 
weare still in doubt. One theory is that it is a corruption of gar- 
summer, “gar” being equivalent to hoar, so meaning the summer- 
hoar as distinguished from the hoar of winter. With better 
authority it seems to be derived from goose-summer or gauze- 
summer, meaning the summer gauze or down. But however the 
name arose, !t is a pretty word to fit a pretty object, for there are few 
things in Nature more beautiful than the scene on an autumn 
morning when the early sun, shimmering on the myriad films, 
inakes every shrub and grass blade look as if it was clad in 
rainbow, and the whole air is a-glitter with points 
of diamonds. Shakespeare, with his ear for the 
music of syllables, liked the word : 

A lover may bestride the gossamours 

That idles in the wanton summer air 

And yet not fall 
And one is tempted to wonder whether his spelling 
of the word in such a context does not imply that 
he gave it a derivation from amor. Drayton gives 
us another form, daintily set in a dainty couplet : 

The nimble gnats the horses were 

Their harnesses of gossamere. 
Nor was it only the poets who were at a loss to 
account for the nature of gossamer, for in 1664 the 
Royal Society printed a theory advanced by Dr. 
Robert Hooke that the great white cumulus clouds 
of summer were-all made of gossamer, though 
what gossamer was or “ by what means they should 
be generated or produced is not easily to be 
imagined.” The mysterious material, however 
(perhaps all the more for its mystery), shared with 
the grosser forms of cobweb the respect of the 
medical fraternity. Spider's web mixed with 
mithridate was an established remedy for tertian, 
quartan and quotidian fevers where bark and other 
remedies failed. Gossamer, as well as all kinds of 
cobweb, is, of course, much used to bind up 
cut fingers to-day, and as late as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century it was given official 
trial in army hospitals in the West Indies as 
«a cure for ague and various fevers with satis- 
factory results. Farmers, however, say that gos- 
samer causes rot in sheep. Other inconveniences 
it certainly does cause, as most sportsmen know, 
especially when it lies thick on grass, stubble 
and turnips, by blinding dogs so that they cannot 
work. The writer has known this to occur within 
the last few weeks in Cambridgeshire, while Gilbert 
White reports a case of his own. ‘ When the dogs 
attempted to hunt, their eyes were so blinded and 
hoodwinked that they could not proceed, but were 
obliged to lie down and scrape the encumbrances 
from their faces with their forefeet” (the dogs did 
precisely the same thing this November), “so that, 
finding my sport interrupted, I returned home musing 
in my mind on the oddness of the occurrence.” In 
the same way it sometimes bothers foxhounds 
badly. Moreover, however beautiful, it may be 
upon a golf course, it is by no means an aid toa 
perfect game. On a green which has not been 
cleaned that morning it may lie so thick as to bea 
factor to be taken into very serious account in put- 
Copyright = ting, while in ‘the rough” it can make an effective 
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veil to assist 
the ball in 
losing itself, 
There still 
seems to US 
something of 
the miracu- 
lous in the 
way the tiny 
spiders _ (the 
young of cer- 
tain liny- 
phiida) seem 
to launch 
themselves 
into what is 
apparently 
still air, and 
are wafied up 
and away so 
that we do not 
yet know to 
what height 
they go. DBal- 
loonists have 
reported find- 
ing the air full 
of the little 


threads at great altitudes, and it mz > largely on them— 
the spiders and their lines together —that swifts are feeding 


when they are 
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hawking at their highest : 

Small viewless aeronaut, tiat by the line 
Of gossamer suspended, in mid air 

loat’st on a sunbeam, Living atom, where 
Inds thy breeze-guided voyage ? 


One can watch one of the tiny creatures launch itself into 


space from 
the tip of 
a blade of 
erass held in 
the hand, be 
buoyed up and 
rise in air so 
still that even 
tobacco smoke 
shows no cur- 
rent, in a way 
that is curi- 
ously sugges- 
tive of the 
possession of 
motive power 
deliberately 
exercised. 
And when one 
sees the whole 
country-side 
enveloped in 
a film which 
is almost close 
enough to be 
called a fabric 
and imagines 
the innumer- 


able multitude of young spiders that it takes to make such a 
garment, one can in a measure gauge the wastage of life which 
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goes on in Nature, but for which in a couple of seasons, if the 
creatures multiplied normally and without check, the whole 
surface of the earth would be coated with spiders. 

A denser form of web, which sometimes spoken of as 
gossamer, may be seen clothing patches of herbage or bushes 
especially furze—with a white mantie. This is not the work of 
spiders, but of a spinning mite, which is first cousin to the 
familiar red spider (which, of course, is not a spider) and to the 
harvest mite, which makes itself so acutely in evidence about 
harvest-time (being, unlike the other two, carnivorous) by its 


Curtne Cadby. WEB OF THE GARDEN SPIDER. Copyright liking for burying itself in human flesh and making extremely 
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irritating bites, which, unless treated, remain painful for some 
days. \Vhen a clump of turze is coated with this web it looks 
almost as if it were covered with damp sheets set out to dry, and 
close inspection will discover myriads of mites (which are happily 
strictly vegetarian in diet) on the web, almost too minute to be 
seen singly with the naked eye. «ee coe Le 
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FROM THE FARMS. 
Tue ScorrisH CatrLe SALeEs. 

NE of our contemporaries in the North of [England 
annually publishes an account of these transactions, 

J and the figures for this year are more interesting 
than usual. The 
extent of cattle- 
breeding may be 
judged from the 
fact that, in the 
North-Eastern 
Counties of Scot- 
land during the 
season,2,641 Aber- 
deen - Angus and 
shorthorn cattle 
were sold for a 
sum that was close 
upon £100,000, 
the average per 
head being £34 
1os.5d. The feature 
of these returns 
is that they show 
how the — short- 
horn goes in front 
of the native Aber- 
deen- Angus. When 
the returns were 
started,in 1882, 434 
head of the latter 
were sold at an 
average price of 
£55 13s. 10d.; but 
sin -e then the ten- 
dency has been for 
the average to 
decrease. This year it was only £22 11s. 2d., which shows but 
a fractional difference from the average price ten years ago. It 
shows, however, a fractional increase over the price of last year ; 
but we do not quite understand how this should be, because the 
demand for Scottish beef in London continues to be a growing 
one, and Scottish beef ought to be produced in perfection by the 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle. There is a slight falling off in the value 
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of shorthorns, too, in the district, as the average for 1907 was 
oaly £47 7s. 2d., as compared with an average of £63 Ios. 5d. in 
1906 for 1,266 cattle. However, this appears to be only a local 
incident, as the price of shorthorns, if the whole country be 
averaged, has been very satisfactory during the past season. In 
regard to shorthorns the general tendency is upward. Ten 
years ago the average was £27 gs., and during the greater part 
of the period that has since elapsed it has remained 
about £25. 
DrsertTED Lanp In CanaDa. 

We are perhaps too prone to talk of the rural exodus as if ii 
were a movement only to be observed in the British Islands. — It 
is, howaver, singular that the samez change of population is 
taking place in some of the most recently-developed countries, 
In Canada, for 
instance, it has 
been found neces- 
sary to take prac- 
tical steps for 
checking it. To 
this end the 
Government of 
Nova Scotia has 
organised a De- 
partment of In- 
dustry and Immi- 
gration. The 
complaint is. that 
in the maritime 
provinces, — while 
the original owners 
of the farms have 
been dying off in 
the course of 
Nature, their sons 
do not inherit 
them. The latter 
have either 
migrated to the 
West, or to the 
towns of the 
United States, but 
it is said that the 
farms are not as a 
rule impoverished, 
nor do they lack 
markets for their produce. It is simply a case of a country 
showing so many facilities for making money that the people 
are attracted from those that are only fair to those that are 
much better. The scheme which is under the consideration 
of the Government at the present moment is to invite the 
co-operation of the Salvation Army. The Government itself 
proposes to acquire a number of the abandoned farms and set 
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aside £2,000 a year or so for the purpose of lending the settlers 
funds wherewith to acquire the land and buy stock, on the under- 
standing that the sum which would be lent to any single farmer 
would not exceed £200. Similar negotiations have been carried 
on in New Brunswick, the idea there being that the Army should 
receive a block of some 50,000 acres of unsettled land and that the 
Government should lend about £ 30,000 for farm buildings, livestock 
and so on,so that the Army might select suitable settlers to go on 
farms which would average about roo acres in size. As in Nova 
Scotia, to which reference already has been made, it is expected that 
about 2,000 farms would beavailable. The Salvation Army is in 
the way of having its hands full It must strike a great many 
people that, with Canada crying out in this way for settlers, and 
offering them such great advantages, it is absurd and ridiculous 
that there should in this country be so many able men out of 
employment. There is room for them in the West, and those 
who are not “ work-shy,” but eager and willing to labour, should, 
with all possible expedition, be set going in the land of the 
Dominion. 
THe CominG oF WINTER. 

Although this number comes out on the last day of 
November, it must be admitted that winter, after a long and 
peculiarly sweet autumn, has come at last. A few weeks ago 
leaves were thick upon the trees. They were very late in 
colouring, as though they had gained a renewal of strength owing 
to the sunny character of late September, October and the early 
days of November. Then came pelting rains and sharp frosts 
that between them whirled the foliage down and left the branches 
black and bare against the sky. The whole landscape is now 
perfectly wintry, nothing green showing except on the 
meadows and where the pale young wheat is growing. The 
last of the in-gathering operations has been concluded on 
the best-managed farms, although on some loads of potatoes 
are still being carried to the pits where they will be 
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clamped down and kept for winter use. On the grass-land 
the farmer is feeding his cattle on turnips, and to the arable 
he is busy carting out manure. For modern practice is all in 
favour of manuring thoroughly in autumn. It does more good then 
than at any other time of the year. But the special feature of the 
autumn of 1907 is the quantity of land that has been devoted to 
wheat cultivation. In the South and East sowing was carr‘ed 
out so early in the season that the young sprouts are already 
above the ground. In the Midlands and further North sowing is 
still going on with all the haste that can be put into it. Rightly 
or wrongly, the farmer is convinced that the present high prices 
of wheat are likely to continue for a long time; and he is taking 
such advantage of what he considers to be his opportunity, that 
the figures for 1908 are bound to show a great return to arable 
of that land which has been turned into pasture during recent 
years. On the whole, it may be said that farmers have arrived 
at the dullest season of the year on the actual farms. In these 
brief winter days there is, fortunately, comparatively little to do 
outside, beyond that incessant daily care of livestock which is 
incidental to the calling. Thus opportunity is afforded of paying 
attention to the exhibitions of fat cattle that are now being held 
up and down the country. To go to them makes a very pleasant 
holiday break for a man, but it would be a mistake to look upon 
the exhibition of fat beasts as nothing more than an amusement. 
The show brings before the stock-keeper an ideal towards which he 
may work; and there is no need for discouragement because a 
tenant farmer with only moderate resources at his disposal cannot 
bring his cattle immediately up to the standard which is so 
easily attained at Windsor, or any of the great estates famous for 
winning prizes. There is much to learn as to the best shape 
and appearance of the best animals, and something can be said in 
favour of this—that the study of beasts at a show will enable any 
intelligent owner of stock to form a fair idea as to which of them 
it is advisable to fatten for the market. 


SHOOTING. 


PHEASANTS IN COVERTS. 
By A HEAD-KEEPER. 

HE present season is the most disastrous, from a game- 
preserver’s, or a gamekeeper’s, point of view, that the 
oldest among us can recollect; and, though pheasants 
may not have suffered quite so much as partridges, 
it behoves both master and keeper to look ahead and 

to take care that sufficient stock birds are left for next season, in 
case the dismal prophecy comes true that we may have another 
wet year to follow the present. On the estate the writer is on 
(in Dumfriesshire) neither partridges nor pheasants are shot this 
season, and some comfort may be found in the fact that hens 
predominate in those clutches which have survived the terrible 
wet weather. The introduction of the Mongolian pheasant to 
cross with the native birds will give strength and vigour to the 
resulting stock. Mr. Tegetineier, the veteran authority on 
pheasants, sent a few weeks ago to assure the writer of this 
article that the plan the latter was adopting—to let the birds 
breed naturally together in the coverts—would produce a strong, 
liardy stock. ‘The great motto for every keeper to have 
prominently in view is “ feed, feed, feed.” An old saying and 
a true one is, £5 worth of food brings £10 worth of birds. 
How often it is, after shooting has finished in the coverts, keepers 
are inclined to stay the feeding hand. It is then more food should be 
put down; the straying bird will not stray far away from the spot 
he knows will provide him with both morning and evening meals. 
On this particular shoot the pheasants have been formerly 
allowed to wander all over the country-side at their own sweet 
will, and they juke on the ground like partridges, at the mercy of 
the first fox which may pass that way. ‘This shows how wrong 
the policy of neglect is in regard to a bird which should be kept 
close in covert all along. He is a bad keeper who allows his 
pheasants to be seen too far afield. The writer was formerly on 
a place in Yorkshire where only a few stray. pheasants could be 
found. By feed, and feed alone, in five years’ time 100 
wild pheasants could be shot on that estate in a day, and that, 
bear in mind, without an egg having been purchased or a single 
chick reared. Where the hen pheasant is accustomed to find 
feed in the hard and cold winter-time, to that place she wiil 
bring her clutch, whether large or small, as soon as the fields 
are cleared at harvest-time. It is spoiling the ship for the 
proverbial halfpennyworth of tar when the owner or lessee of a 
shoot cuts off the feed from his keeper, because, forsooth, he 
thinks he has got his quota, and the few remaining do not much 
matter, forgetting that more birds skulk in covert than have come 
over the guns on shooting days. Providing the coverts are there, 
pheasants will come: to the covert where food is provided tor 
them, Another gross mistake is sometimes made in killing off too 





many cocks. Leave enough to ensure a strong progeny. Keepers 
are quite as bad as the master in this. Some think that cock 
pheasants will come in sufficient numbers where hens are left, 
but they have to exist in the neighbourhood. Hens will often 
wander to where cocks go up with their loud ‘‘cut up,” but 
cock pheasants do not drop out of the sky. They will sometimes 
wander from adjoining estates, but the ladies of their own harem 
are ofttimes as tempting in their allurements as those on the 
neighbouring beat. ‘The writer himself was once on a place in 
South Wales where a shortage of cocks occurred, and he is not 
likely to forget the unfertile eggs picked up from coverts and 
placed under “cluckers”’ to no purpose. This is where feed 
comes in. The keeper who feeds and keeps his hens together is 
better able to judge their numbers and act accordingly. No 
gamekeeper with any common-sense will waste feed; used 
judiciously every grain of food will serve its purpose. Compare 
the resulting clutches on a well-fed place to those on a beat where 
the starving birds can barely find enough to keep them alive 
through the: winter—the former strong, both in numbers and 
habit, the latter sorry weaklings, which die off jike flies from lack of 
stamina. The weaker must go, and it is only a proof of the law of 
the survival of the fittest. After such a season as the past one, it 
can only be the very hardiest birds which have come through ail 
right. Barren hens have been more in evidence than clutches of 
young ones, and it behoves every keeper to study. his employer's 
best interest in keeping his pheasants well fed during the ensuing 
winter months. 





THE STATE OF THE COVERTS, 

IT was not until November 21st in the Southern shires that we had a 
touch of frost sufficient to make the leaves really ready to fall from the 
tree. Then, with a heavy rain on the night of the 22nd, followed by a 
good breeze on the next day, the coverts became at once very much more 
shootable. There was a difference which’ might have been one of three 
weeks, in regard to the leaf on the tree, between the conditions of the coverts 
on the Thursday and the Saturday respectively of that week. It is curious 
how the acorns almost all came down at one time this year, so that they gave 
the impression, at one moment, that the crop must be very large. But that 
was the end of it: there were no more to come, and, though the ground was 
strewed so thickly with them for a short while, it is clear that they cannot 
have been exceptionally numerous on the tree, One speaks, of course, onl 
for those parts of the country which one has seen. 


MONGOLIANS. 

There is only one single drawback, so, most people say, to the 
credit of the Mongolian pheasants and their crosses, and that is tat they dre 
rather more disposed to stray from their coverts than the older kinds. This 
is in some sort a defect of their qualities, for there is no doubt that this 
wandering inclination is a sign of enterprising vigour—we see in the case of the 
more establisiied var eties thatthe stronger male birds show greatcr tendency 
to stray than the females; but however this may be, it is quite sure that the 
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mgolians have qualities of hardihood and strength which far more than 
counterbalance any disadvantage due to this tendency. It is not every keeper 
who will even admit that they have such a tendency. All, however, are 
unanimous as to their good qualities. We have, indeed, had occasion to 
notice lately a remarkable exception to this unanimity, but there is reason to 
think that this exceptional verdict was a slightly prejudiced one and due to 
S} ec al reasons, 
HAkD TIMES FOR PHEASANT FARMERS 

It is always said, and truly, that the first things in which a man 
economises in the hour of financial stress are his charities. The second 
economy which he begins to practise is in his luxuries, and among these, 
though some may, perhaps, regard them as necessities, we ought to place 
pheasants’ eggs. However, the severest financial stress has only come since 
the last date for ordering pheasants’ eggs, and a great many of those who did 
order them seem to have found a better way of economising by not paying 
for them. The pheasants they have produced are new being shot; there is 
no going back, so in spite of the financial stress the shooters are all right. 


Phose who are not quite all riyht are the game farmers from whom the eggs 


were bought. One of these was complaining to us in most bitter manner 
itely. Hle had sold 80,000 eggs last spring, and of the purchasers of all 
these only six had paid him. Meantime, his own out of pocket expenses on 


the farm were, of course, going on gaily, and he had nothing coming in to 
meet them. It would do him no possible good to sue for the money, for 
even if the legal proceedings produced it the probable loss to him in custom 
would more than 
counterbalance its 
gain. The purveyor 
of luxuries cannot 
atlord to have a name 


for **dunning” people. 
The case, which is 
only one typ cal of 
very many more, Is an 
‘ xceedingly hard one, 
ind it) will become 
even harder il the 
continued = stress” ol 
money makes people 
curtail their purchases 
ol eggs (even pre- 
suming an intention 
and an ability to pay 
lor those they ao 
order) bext year, 
Puk RUNNING 
I RENCHMAN, 

A story) rather of 
the manufactured 
order, but, so taken, 
not the worst of its 
kind, is of a man in 
a railway carriage ex- 
plaining to his friend 
‘I make a_ point of 
shooting at a running 
Frenchman” ; the re- 
mark, overheard, apart 


from its context, by 


a French gentleman IN THICK 


in the carriage, 

imposed a strong strain on the cvtente cordtale. We imagined it to refoa 
slightingly to some of the gallant ‘sauls who took service with the Boers in 
the late war. To the shooter the sentence must recall visions of many a 


red-legged partridge floating down, with a baffling slowness, over his head, 


ON THE 


SCORING IN SEAM MATCHES. 

GAIN this subject is brought into prominence by the 
announcement tha: the Universities, alter long clinging 
to the old arrangement of scoring their matches by 
the total of the holes won or lost, have decided that 
in future the result shall be determined by some 

method in which the individual matches shall count as the chief 
items, and the holes by which they are won or lost shall only 
come into the reckoning in some secondary way.: That, at 
least, is the conclusion at which one arrives from the rather 
cryptic announcement which has been made on the subject. 
Presumably it is not necessary to explain that when one speaks 
of “the Universities”? he means, speaking as an Englishman, 
Oxford and Cambridge. It does not do to forget that Scotland, 
too, has her Universities, and even a Scottish Universities’ 
Golting Society. It is a society of very fine golfers, moreover; 
but for the moment Oxford and Cambridge are to be understood 
as implied by the title. 

It is said that Cambridge has desired for a long time to 
change the way of scoring to that which is in principle to be 
adopted now, but resistance has always come trom the other 
University. Now, however, the weakness of the older mode has 
been forced with some emphasis on Oxonian notice by the 
circumstances of the last Inter-University match, played this 
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settling on the fallow behind him, declining to rise, bombarded with shot 
after shot, yet seldom seeming ‘‘one penny the worse.” Why is the running 
l‘renchman so abominably hard to kill? Partly, perhaps, from the shooter’s 
consciousness that even the killing, when accomplished, is an ignoble act. 
Ifow much more so, then, the missing ! Generally the end of the whole 
entertainment is that the Frenchman, too lazy to fly, is hunted down by a dog, 
at the end of the drive, in some hole of the far hedge in which he has taken 
shelter. Even dead and dished he is not of much account, although his 
feathers are so fine. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PROBLEM OF A Covert. 


Sik,—In answer to your correspondent, enquiring in your number of 
November 23rd as to the beating of his covert, there is not much Coubt, 
provided his covert does not touch, or nearly touch, at its lower part the 
opposite covert to which he says that birds can be driven, that his own 
suggestion of rides and beating the birds down hiil is, in principle, the right 
answer to the problem If the two coverts do nearly touch, a broad 
interval, in the fold of the valley, should be cleared between them, A 
trouble about rides and stops, for dividing «ff the beats, is that unless the 
former are very wice and the latter very numerous, birds are certain 
to run across the rides. It is best to run a net down their length, 
perhaps to fut a few stops besides ; or, if a net is considered too much of a 
Lusiness, much can be 
done with sievens, or 
long — strings — with 
bunches of feathers or 
some bright rags 
attached here and 
there. If these are 
kept constantly jog 
ging, while the drive 
is going on, by a stop 
or two along — their 
line, they will frighten 
back most of — the 
birds from crossing the 
ride. It ought not 
to be forgotten, since 
birds will fly better 
and more readily to 
their home wood, in 
which they are fed, 
than away from it, 
that they might | 


e 
likely to give better 
shots when brought 
back over the guns 
again from the oppo- 
site wood than when 
driven out, as pro- 
posed. It is even 
worth considering 
whether it might be 
advisable to plant a 
strip of covert con- 
necting the two woods 
COVERT. eon each side of the 
valley, so that the birds 
might be made to run, along this strip, without a shot fired, into the covert 
opposite their home wood and then be brought back over the guns—their 
return journey 7@ the strip being, of course, stopped off.—H. 
[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES. | 


GREEN. 


year at Hoylake. ‘There Oxford—supposed to have been the 
weaker team —did so valiantly that it won the balance of matches; 
but one of the Oxford players, taken in a moment of aberration 
from his true game (a fate which befalls the best at times), was 
beaten by a big balance of holes, which just turned the scale in 
favour of Cambridge. There is an old quotation about “ hoist 
with his own petard,” but, writing as an ancient Oxford man, 
the point of the quotation in the present application is rot 
amusing. 

There are many reasons why we should not like to see the 
experiment tried of governing golfing affairs by an association, 
but among the reasons which may make one think that a central 
governing authority might now and then be useful is that it 
might lay down some rule or formal principle for the scoring of 
matches by teams. ‘These have now begun to play such a 
popular and large part in golf that it seems very absurd that 
there should be no recognised way of conducting them and 
reckoning the results. The international team matches are scored 
by reckoning the individual matches simply. If one gallant 
patriot beats another by ten up and eight to play, he has done no 
more for his country than the man who beats his opponent by a 
single hole. This does not seem quite in equity; yet we have 
to recognise that the match is the thing, that you do not go 
out to hammer an enormous number of holes out of your 
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adversary, but simply to win the match from bim if you can. 
At the same time, it does appear as if a large number of 
holes on the credit side ought to have some sort of value in the 
final reckoning. This being appreciated, a mode which finds 
favour in a good many of the team matches between clubs 
and societies of golfers all over the country is to score 
one point for the match and a quarter for the bye. This isa 
compromise which makes an ‘approach’ to equity, but, to 
continue in golfing metaphor, it does not ‘lay it dead.” The 
only way to get the thing “dead right” appears to be to 
count eighteen units for the match anda single unit for each of 
the holes by which it is won. The strong point of golfers is not 
always their arithmetic, and this seems as if it were a plan which 
would make rather a large demand upon it. Its justice has 
attractions, with just the value given to each hole which it has 
in proportion to the eighteen holes of a round. In a two-round 
contest, however, the figures would have to be twice as large, 
with thirty-six for the match and, as before, one for each hole by 
which it was won. Is it too much to ask that such quantities 
should be brought into the account? Probably it is. Why not, 
then, as is so often the mode, a point for the match and a quarter 
forthe bye? [tis a compromise which may satisfy the extremists 
of neither camp, but would come near to pleasing the moderate 
men of both. We have lately seen an ingenious modification, 
in the case of team matches played by singles in the morning and 
foursomes in the afternoon, and a point scored for each single 
match, and a point for each foursome. Sometimes the byes 
have been reckoned and sometimes left out of the reckoning ; 
but either way it is evident that twice as many matches 
are played, and therefore twice as many points may be scored, in 
the singles as in the foursomes, and this means that although the 
one side, in teams of eight a side, may win all the foursome 
matches, yet if it lose five out of the eight singles it will lose in 
the aggregate reckoning. The novel plan is to score one point 
for each single match and two points for each foursome match, 
with the result that the singles lose at once their preponderance 
in the final count and the foursomes are brought up to an equality 
with them. When byes are counted for the decision, the same 
mode is applied to them by scoring a quarter for each bye in the 
singles and a half for each bye in the foursomes. ‘Thus a better 
justice is apportioned to each, a justice as complete as we are 
able to arrive at by methods of simplicity which do not entail 
the use of the higher mathematics, such as the addition and 
subtraction of big figures, and perhaps as perfect as we have 
any right to look for in a world where bad lies and bunkers are 
so many. 


GOLF Av OXFORD, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY have now finished their matches for the term, and, 
on the whole, especially considering thatsome of their best members have not 
often been able to play for them, have come very well out of the trials. 
Of the individual players, the one who has certainly done the best is 
Mr. Landale. Tlis name as a golfer has been made by the games he has 
put up against such veterans as Mr. Ernley Blackwell, Mr. Darwin and 
others, and he has put a good finish on the term’s work by winning the 
University medal with a very fine score of 73, at which he tied for the 
handicap prize also. Somehow we seem to have heard a good deal more of 
the Oxford than of the Cambridge team, and what we have heard appears to 
point to the probability that Oxford will take vengeance for the defeat by a 
single hole, after winning a majority of matches, which she suffered at [Hoylake 
this spring. 
Discussion AT St. ANDREWS AROUT THE CONGESTION, 

It will be a comfort to the golfing world to hear that the St. Andrews 
people really are laying their heads together to try to find a remedy for the 
congestion which has made play on that classic links almost intolerable in 
the months of August and September. It is true that the proceedings were 
quite informal and had no official authority—just a meeting of the town 
clubs, with some members of the Royal and Ancient by chance among 
them—but they suffice to show that serious thought is being taken atout 
what is really a serious matter, and also to indicate the trend of St. Andrews 
feeling on the subject. Apart from some arrangements of detail recom- 
mended in regard to the staiting, the chief point is that the meeting was in 


favour of a tariff, for play on both old course and new, being imposed on 


those who are not ratepayers in the town or members of the clubs. But 
whether this is realiy the true way to salvation may still be doubted. 
Nothing, at all events, is yet decided. IICRACE HUTCHINSON, 


INDIVIDUALITY OF STYLE. 

—~ ARLYLE bas borrowed the dictum from somewhere 
that “every man has his own style, like his own 
nose.” ‘The axiom was meant, of course, to describe 
the literary style of an author who, by his method 
of revealing his thoughts in speech or in writing, 

stamped the impression of his own individuality on the thoughts 
he had to utter as well as on the way in which he bodied them 
forth to the knowledge of the world. But it is quite easy to 
borrow the saying and apply it with literal truth to the golfing 
style of every player. Neither the elaborate processes of golfing 
education in being taught the stance, the grip and the swing, 
nor the personal desire of the pupil to imitate faithfully in details 
the style and the methods of play of a professional, serve wholly 
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to obliterate the player’s own individuality. Something of the 
man himself always remains to peep out again and again to 
remind his friends that the principle of the egoist cannot be so 
easily obliterated by a system of artificial training. The indi- 
viduality of golfing style, whether seen in trained player or in 
learner, has a vitality which is enduring. If the golfer takes his 
stand on a hilltop tee and casts his eye round in search of a 
player in the distance whom he knows, a far-off swing of the club 
in the sunlight will flash out like a semaphore signal to proclaim 
with unerring revelation the individuality of the player. It 1s 
not a question of headmark, like a Highland shepherd with his 
ewes, neither is it the cut of the garments. The distance at 
which recognition becomes possible by the style of play alone is 
too great for that; but ‘there is aye a something” about the 
swing of the club and the general pose of the distant figure that 
telegraphs the information to all who know the man himself that 
he is there, and that he is trying to make the best of a golfing 
battle. 

On a superficial view of the curious problem surrounding 
the persistence of individuality of style one would naturally think 
that the professionals among the whole body of golfers would 
show much less of this quality than the amateurs. The pro- 
fessionals, it is true, approximate much more nearly than do the 
amateurs to the ideal of grace and beauty in the general character 
of their swing, which is full, forceful, and less liable to be erratic. 
As a general doctrine it may be said that they adhere more 
closely than the amateurs to one standard model of play, and 
that their variations from it are neither so frequent nor so gro- 
tesque. Their schooling on the links here, there and everywhere, 
among all classes of players, brilliant as well as mediocre, has 
led them in the unconscious process of imitation to pick up a 
detail of mannerism from a number of good players whose styles 
and methods have won their passing admiration. The best 
professional style, therefore, in the end becomes a kind of com- 
posite product. Like a rich bouquet of flowers, it has been 
culled from many a widespread golfing garden; and when ali the 
details are dovetailed and consolidated the best professional's 
style has a peculiarly attractive blend for every critical eye. 
But even here the steam-roller of education has been powerless 
to destroy a distinct individuality of style which is as reminiscent 
of the man himself as the perfume is of any specially selected 
flower. However far the distance at which the spectator stands 
away from the play he can never confuse the individuality of 
Braid’s style with the equally distinctive play of Taylor. The 
terrific ‘* swish” ct Braid’s tee shot, propelled by a long, free, 
full swing, can never be mistaken for the shorter but almost 
equally vigorous clip” of Taylor’s style; neither can Herd’s 
elaborate address at the tee and through the green, with the 
round St. Andrews swing, be confused with the self-contained 
ease and grace of Varden. 

These differences of methods, making for individuality o! 
style, are not easy to account for, not only among the best 
professionals, but among the general body of amateurs. The 
principles which lie at the root of every good style of play 
are the same; and where there is so much real excellence in 
following a uniform model-—-as in the case of the profes- 
sionals—one would naturally expect that the despotism of 
the best golfing education would inevitably crush out indi- 
viduality of style. But experience proves that this is far 
from being the case; and the explanation is not difficult to find. 
All the best players have made no error in assimilating the 
unvarying principles which lie at the root of the stance, the grip 
and the swing of the club. These have been seized and 
embodied firmly in their golfing creed ; and it is just because the 
majority of amateurs and learners of the game ignore, as being 
unessential, these three root principles that so many deplorable 
styles are being to-day evolved at every teeing-ground. ‘The 
learner has inverted the true system of golfing education as 
revealed by the professional. He wrongly imagines that the 
be-all and the end-all of golfis to hit the ball somehow or anyhow, 
setting aside as being a useless detail the secret of making a good 
stroke, which every professional has by dint of hard training so 
laboriously acquired. Such a player undoubtedly acquires an 
individuality of style, but it is more characteristic and blame- 
worthy than admirable. It is an individuality of style which the 
teacher does his best to destroy, when at last the learner, in 
sheer despair at his golfing ineptitude, puts himself under capable 
instruction to learn the rudiments of the most difficult of ball 
games. ‘True individuality of style is a product of later and 
slower growth, for it is a transcript in action of the temperament, 
moods, character and mental and moral qualities of the man. 

A. J. RoBertTson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHAMPIONSHIP COURSES. 

Sir,—Everyone will have read with interest Mr. Hutchinson’s article on 
Deal and Westward Ho ! as championship courses. A continued discussion 
on a question now settled may seem superfluous, yet it is not, I think, wholly 
without interest or profit, especially as those who control the amateur cham- 
pionship may some day wish to add a sixth course to their list and may take « 
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different view from that of the open championship delegates. If sentiment be 
allowed to creep into the discussion, Westward Ho! has great claims. It 
does not take long to make golfing tradition in Engiand, and by this time 
Westward Ho! has a fine halo around it. To the young golfers of to-day 
Johnnie and Matt Allan are names only, but names whose shrines should be 
paid due honour, at least by the more reverent. Then the course where 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson struck his infant shots has a claim to_ historic 
importance ; and finally we have the host of fine professional players, headed 
by J. H. Taylor, who were bern and bred and learnt their game at Westward 
Ho! Here we really get beyond sentiment, because a course that can rear 
so fine a breed of golfers must have some great quality about its golf. To 
begin with, then, we have Westward Ho! a pioneer in English golf and 
teeming with glorious memories, and Deal, the course that is proverbially 
happy because it has no history. Mr. Hutchinson’s main argument is not 
based, however, on these intangible grounds, but on the geographical grounds 
that by the selection of Westward Ho! we should have had the 
extended ” and **new country” would have been ‘‘ opened up,” and he 
states the undeniable fact that Deal is close to Sandwich, To one who has 
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seen less of both courses than he couid wish it would seem to be a stronger 
argument in favour of Westward Ho! that it is the more original kind of 
course of the two and not merely in a more original neighbourhood. The 
lveal course appears to me a magnificent one, and, I speak with great 
humility, about the best course there is of its kind, but that kind is compara- 
tively stereotyped. We have Sandwich, not nearly so good, and Prestwick 
witn certain similarities; that makes two championship courses, and there 
are plenty more courses resembling it in general outline, though few approach 
it in merit. Westward Ho! on the other hand, seems rather to set upa type of 
its own. It is hard to say wherein the originality exactly consists ; it may be 
a mere delusion produced by the appearance oi the pebbly ridge, or by the 
tremendous appeorance of those terrible rushes. Certainly the rushes must 
have something to do with it; but I do not think it is merely their size and 
spikiness, but rather their various positions, which make it necessary at 
certain places to lay down one’s shot so intensely straight. Further, they 
are so very much a neck-or-nothing hazard. A man will go for a long 
shot over them to cut off a corner with the knowledge that his fate is 
absolutely sealed if he does not get over; if-the venturesome carry had 
been over orthodox sand the risk would have been altogether different. 
This may be a quality better suited for match than medal play, and how good 
a quality this exactly is may be a subject of dispute, but it is certainly 
an original one. If, then, as many different types of championship courses 
as possible are wanted, Westward Ho! should surely be selected. If, on 
the other hand, the cry is for a course at least equally good and at the fair- 
ness of which no one can grumble, Deal is probably a wise selection. It 
rejoices in a magnificent finish, comparable to the Prestwick loop, and _ has, 
I should say, no holes as dull as the first three or so at Westward Ho! In 
these desultory remarks 1 am conscious that [ may be showing some 
ignorance of both courses, which may, I hope, be corrected by those who 
know both, or either, much better than I do.—BrrNnarb DARWIN. 


Sik,—An intimation has reached the Press that the delegates, repre- 
senting the clubs who manage the open championship, have met and have 
decided that the additional English green should be Deal. As, however, the 
first meeting which it is suggested be held there is fixed by them tor 1gc9, there 
is still time for the matter to be considered by the clubs interested and by 
golfers as a body. Before discussing the relative merits of Westward Ho ! 
and: Deal I should like to ask whether the clubs who sent representatives to 
the meeting had first consulted their members, and, if so, whether they 
followed the example of the Royal and Ancient, and gave their delegates 
definite instructions, or whether they gave them a free hand. I think this is an 
important point, as this selection of an additional English green is not an 
ordinary question of routine, and, from the large representative meeting of the 
Royal and Ancient that considered the question, it is quite clear that golfers 
generally take a keen interest in the decision. If the delegates came to the 
meeting with no instructions from the general meetings of the'r respective 
clubs, I think the whole matter should be referred back for such a course to 
be taken. I think it ought also to be known whether all the clubs were 
represented, In making a selection for an additional Engiish green there are 
several points which, I think, ought to have due weight. First, the course 
as a course ought to be up to the ideal standard of a championship green ; 
secondly, the situation should be such that, if possible, a totaily fresh district 
should have the advantage of seeing the best players playing their hardest ; 
thirdly, the matter of general convenience and accommodation should 
be studied. Now in selecting Deai, the delegates must clearly be 
of opinion that Deal as a course is far superior to We-tward Ho! 
because it is plain that there can be no object in taking the champion- 
ship there with any idea of doing good to local golf. In the first place there 
is very little local golf at Deal, alvays excepting the week-end invasion from 
London, and in the second place both championships have been held regularly 
at Sandwich, which is only separated from Deal by half a mile of golfing- 
ground. Then as to convenience. If the delegates imagine that because 
Deal is only eighty-four miles {rom London that it is therefore more easily 
reached by the majority of players who enter for the open championship they 
are making a great mistake. <A careful study of the railway maps of England, 
with assistance trom Bradshaw,. will soon convince the most unbelieving. 


In point of time and of expense there is a considerable baiance on the side of 


Westward Ho! Asto accommodation there is ample in both places, but 
Westward Ho! would be cheaper. Of course, there is one thing which 
the amateurs and delegates would miss by going to Westward Ho! and that 
is the call at London going and coming. I have little doubt that the 
attractions of a short visit to that magnetic centre have had their full weight 
in turning the balance towards Deal. 1 think I have made it plain, so 
far as convenience, economy and accommodation go, that Westward Ho! is, 
at least, as well equipped as Deal; in fact, I will say it has the advantage for 
the majority of those who are accustomed to ener for the open championship, 
Then, it is new ground, and Westward Ho ! is.the oldest course in England, 
thet is, of the seaside variety. To take the open ehampionship there would 
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be of immense benefit to the golf of Somerset, Devon and Cornwall, 
to say nothing of South Wales and the West generally. We will 
suppose that the delegates have given due weight to all these facts, 
and we are therefore driven to the conclusion that in their opinion Deal is a 
far superior te-t of goif than Westward Hu! Now, I have over and over 
again expressed my admiration for Deal as a course, and, of course, it is 
generally acknowledged to be a far superior test of the game than Sam wich; 
but then, that is, perhaps, not saying very much for it. But to say that for 
championships it is far superior to Westward Ho! would be stupid. As a 
matter of fact, Westward Ho! is one of those courses which test best 
play better than second class. The great example of such courses is 
St. Andrews. Many a duffer goes there and says it is far easier than report 
had led him to imagine he would find it; but, then, he was not playing the 
shots at which the champions come to grief. It would take too long to make 
a thorough hole-to-hole comparison of the two courses; but I should classify 
the holes as under; 

WEsIWARD Ho! DEAL. 
Very Good... 5 holes 4 5 9g 10 14 5 holes 7 11 15 16 18 
oben 6 6.750 19 AS a ss 2 S42 17 
Moderste<:. 6 5, 2°3°8°43 96 16 ...8- ,, 1.3:4 5 3° 9 10°33 
A re iy a2 L656. ae 


This would make Westward Ho! a shade the better test, but Deal must 
have some points given to it for superior putting greens. Anyway, there is 
no such weight of superiority in Deal over Westward Ho! as can by 
any stretch of imagination justify its being selected for championships 
in preference to Westward Ho! I am quite certain that given the 
same players competing over the two greens, the average scores 


Good 


would be higher at Westward Ho! than at Deal. Some important 
improvements are now being made at Westward Ho! and some of 
the rushes which were urfair hazards are being removed. When 


these changes are completed the course will once more rank as the best in 
Kvgland, I trust the controlling clubs will reconsider the decision of their 
delegates, and that golfers in the West may have the great benefit of 
seeing the open championship played over the most ‘‘ testing” course in 
England. —W. HERBERT FOWLER. 

P.S.—The best solution of the problem would be to substitute Deal for 
Sandwich and add Westward Ho! England would then be properly 
represented, 


SUNDAY GOLF AT BUKNTISLAND. 

Sirk,—The attention of the council of this club has been called to the 
article in your issue of November g‘h, entitled ‘* Sunday Golt in Scotland,” 
and I am instructed to write to you and explain one or two matters with 
reference to the course here, which are not quite plain from your article. It 
might be inferred that Sanday golf had only recently been started on the 
course of this club; but golf on Sundays has been allowed since the opening 
of the course about nine years ago. It is restricted to members of the 
club and friends introduced by and playing.with them. While it is the 
case that the links are the property of the Burntisland Golf Company, 
Limited, it should perhaps be made clear that the company have nothing to 
do with the management of the club or course, which is leased to the 
Burntisland Golf House Club at an annual rent. I should be obliged if you 
would find room for these explanations in your next issue, with reference to 
the article in question. — RoBERY BROWN, Secretary, Golf Hovse Club, 
Burntisland, 


LUCULLUS «AS ° 
4\ A 4 ae 
A FISHERMAN. 
e 
HIEN the average Englishman on his travels writes 
letters—which he does not since the picture post- 
card craze—but when he does, sometimes they 
consist of a category of the food he has consumed 
from day to day, sometimes of a description of 
the scenery and objects of interest he has seen. As the latter 
class of letter, to me at least, is more uninteresting than the 
former, so, it is beginning to dawn upon me, on pike-ishing trips 
in the winter months, that the creature comforts, the food, 
lodging and accommodation are actually more important than 
the fish caught. 

Last year I visited, with a friend, a pond of local fame which 
we fished for two whole days. It is true we only caught five 
fish, but I look back with feelings of horror and disgust at the 
fishing. The pond was deep and dank beyond words, and 
stank when stirred; we expected corpses to float to the surface 
at any moment. Luckily they did not, but they must have been 
there. When I look back to the other side of the picture | am 
no longer depressed. I see my friend carrying, besides three 
rods, many tin boxes in a bag, a bottle of whisky and a syphon 
of soda water. He insisted on taking it, though I adviseda 
bottle. It looked odd, even out of place, but apart from the 
superior volume of its contents it made an excellent seat at 
lunch time. Then there was the lunch of cold “ nicely-done ” 
sausages, so good with the hunk of bread, yet so portable. At 
another place we caught upwards of twenty fish. Yet, 
when we talk it over, is it the battles with fish won or 
lost which we conjure up to our view? By no means, 
it is the Irish stew sent out too hot to eat, on a_ bitter 
day of sleet and snow—fond memory. Can I not recall 
the bottles of Burgundy mulled over the stove in the fishing-hut 
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on Dee-side during the biting blizzards of February, the piping 
curries, and the subtle “dog’s nose”? Let it not be thought 
for a moment that I am addicted to intemperance or given 
over wholly to the pleasures of the table. I could, from 
memory, give quite a number of fishing experiences in all 
branches, but the fishing is the serious business of the day, 
and it pleases me to look back on the lighter side. Within 
the last few weeks my friend and I have been on two pike- 
fishing excursions. The former—for which I arranged—had, 
alas! no lighter side. On our arrival at our destination in 
the evening, hungry and worn, we found no food except some 
inferior ham. They had no eggs. We were asked what we 
should like for breakfast. Now, we should have liked some 
porridge, perhaps sausages or kidneys and bacon and boiled eggs— 
fresh country eggs. We were told there was some fish and some 
bacon. We said: “Thank you; we will have them.” We 
became more light-hearted. We read, among others, the text 
over the mantel-piece; it said: “ Joy cometh in the morning.” 
We took courage — became confident. We longed for the 
morning to bring its joy; there was nothing to do in the evening. 
The morning broke cold and foggy. Being modern, more or less, 
we were not downhearted. The first joy which fell to our lot 
was a horrible dish of what purported to be cod-steak—-a shapeless 
mass of unsavoury smell. We could not fancy it; we removed it. 
We asked for the bacon, and were told it had not been cooked; 
there was fish. We reverted to the inferior ham and made toast 
for ourselves. The toast must have been the joy. We caught 
seventeen pike, sixteen up to 2lb. and one of 7lb. The fishing will, 
I hope, be the memory of that day. The weeds this year are very 
late and very troublesome. I lost three baits in them, having to 
break. None but smail fish were taking ; but they took well and 
quite near the shores of the two ponds we fished. The next 
morning my friend never had a touch on the spoon. I put ona 
“Reflet”” spinner, pike size. I had not used one_ before 
and never had a bait so good for casting. I was able to throw 
well into the middle of the pond, and though I had to wind in so 
fast that it would have taken a capable engineer to calculate the 
number of the revolutions of my Nottingham reel per second, | 
caught seven pike of 4lb. average by half-past one o’clock. It was 
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exciting seeing the wave caused by the fish following the bai¢ 
until he seized it. I lost one of about rolb. and several others. 
Once I pulled the bait out of the fish’s mouth, and out of the 
water several yards in striking, and proceeded to wind in slowly. 
When the line tightened I found the fish onand caught it. It had 
followed the bait and taken it as it lay still in the weeds. This 
has only occurred to me once before with a metal bait. Our 
latter expedition was arranged for by my friend. Again we 
fished for a day and a-half, and of the fishing there is nothing 
to relate beyond the fact that we fished very well and never had 
even a bite. But the accommodation—but it was admirable! 
Fresh tongue, exquisite chicken, country eggs, beer, excellent 
beer at 24d. the large bottle. Bedrooms—ah, yes! My friend 
lost some of his beauty sleep in trying to decide whether his 
mattress was stuffed with potatoes, mangolds or lawn bowls. 
Having once decided on lawn bowls he passed a very good night. 
Bedrooms were 1s: a head. That is the place to live at if one 
cares for comfort and economy. I have not given a list of the 
divers other good things provided for fear of exceeding the limits 
of this article, but they are not forgotten; nor the kindness of 
our hostess at that inn in one of the most inaccessible places in 
England. My friend had taken the trouble to visit the water before- 
hand, and had good accounts of it from the inhabitants. It was 
evident that they knew nothing of fishing, as after some conver- 
sation with one who professed great knowledge, it appeared that 
he thought we were fishing for bream with pike baits. The 
wisdom of the local tackle dealers was confined to fireworks. 
We learned on our arrival that twenty-five anglers had been out 
the previous day and one only had secured anything, a pike of 
about 5lb. weight. It did not appear at first sight to be in quite 
first-class condition, and on examination proved to have been 
dead some days and smelt considerably of bad fish. It had been 
gaffed while lying dead on the bottom. Its captor, however, 
was a good deal elated, and, | am inclined to think, justifiably, 
for, after all, it will probably be the record of this and several 
seasons, and one must not be over nice. I am not sure that | 
am kind in saying anything about the incident, and for fear of 
recounting any more facts disloyal to my brother anglers I wish 


them better luck. W. F.C. 
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IVY ON OLD BUILDINGS. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I am glad to see you revert, in a recent issue, to the subject of the 
overgrowth of ivy on buildings. It is a crusade that needs continuous 
preaching as holy places are ever in danger. Owing to the munificence of a 
citizen, the town of Ipswich now possesses, as its museum and public gardens, a 
most charming old manor house and its grounds, and that the gift is appreciated 
is clear from the conservative way in which it is being renovated and the 
excellent arrangement of objects in its rooms. But there is one great defect. 
It is an E-shaped building of fine masonry, excellently porched, mullioned, 
dormered ; all the proportions and details are admirable, but, at present, 
and this is specialiy true of the dormer gables which are the carefully- 
designed finishing touch to the whole composition, they are largely 
invisible. A heavy pall of ivy half smothers the building, breaking its lines 
and cloaking its ornament. This, too, on a sheltered, sunny elevation, 
where many a rather delicate wall shrub, easily disciplined and restrained, 
would thrive, and give variety and interest without in the slightest degree 
injuring or defacing the architecture. If ivy is the worst offender as being 
evergreen, the ampelopsis tribe is second worst, because of its overwhelming 
rampancy. Why may summer visitors to Oxford never see the porch of St. 
Mary’s? This clever pi:ce of Palladian work, set on to the late Gothic, is 
surely worth noting. Why, then, this formlesss blanket all over it, effacing not 
beauty only, but history? Surely there is scope enough for such rollicking 
vegetation or the abundant mileage of buildings, hideously ornamental or 
mean!y plain, which lie heavy on our land, and only the most choice growth, 
kept rigidly under control and carefully watched, should be allowed to keep 
intimate company with the remaining gems of our architectural past.—M. A. 





THE KENNEL CLUB AND THE ALTON CANINE ASSOCIATION 
SHOW. 
[To THE EpiTorR oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—At the recent trial before His Honour Judge Scully, in the County 
Court at Worthing, of the action ‘‘Chapman v. The Alton Canine Asso- 
ciation,” the learned judge is reported to have held: That the committee of 
the Kennel Club, to. which, under the rules -of the Alton Show, certain 
questions had been submitted, had given two decisions, which were ‘ con- 
tradictory, and could not both be hinding,” and that ‘the first of these must 
stand,” The committee of the Kennel Club, of which we are the solicitors, 
and which was not a patty to, or professionally represented in, the proceedings 
(though the secretary was present, under subpoena, but was never called upon 
to give his evidence, which must have prevented or immediately removed 
any misconception), feels that His Honour’s observations reflect, both 
inaccurately and unjustly, upon the manner in which its duties, as the 
Tribunal of Appeal in questions or disputes at dog shows, are performed. 
The committee therefore asks from you the courtesy of publishing the actual 
circumstances, which clearly show that His Honour’s remarks must have been 
made (of course, quite unintentionally) under some misapprehension of the 





facts. At the Alton Show, in May last, Mrs. Chapman exhibited her 
greyhound Broadwater Banker, and Mrs. Marley her bulldog Felton Earl, in 
their respective classes; and these should have subsequently met in com- 
petition for the special prize, the Peile Challenge Cup. The judges at the 
show awarded this cup to Mrs. Marley’s dog. It was, however, subsequently 
discovered—but after some of the judges had left the show—that, by 
some mistake or misunderstanding, Mrs, Chapman’s greyhound had never 
been brought before the judges for this particular prize. Mrs, Chapman 
thereupon lodged a complaint and objection to the judging, on the 
ground that ‘‘her greyhound had net been called into the ring 
by the officials,” expressly stating that ‘‘she cid not claim the 
award, but only the right to have her greyhound submitted 
to the judges.” Mrs. Chapman’s complaint was disallowed by the 
Alton Canine Association, against whose decision she appealed to the 
comm'ttee of the Kennel Club. The committee upheld Mrs, Chapman’s 
appeal, holding that ‘‘her dog Broadwater Banker should have been judged, 
and that the officials of the show were at fault in not having had the dog 
brcught into the ring for that purpose.” Now, as previously stated, the 
judges at the show had awarded the special prize cup to Mrs. Marley’s Felton 
Earl; but, on receipt of the above decision in Mis, Chapman’s appeal to the 
Kennel Club, the secretary of the Alton Canine Association, as he himselt 
stated at the trial, wrote to Mrs, Chapman that he ‘‘ presumed the cup 
would go to her.” He ‘‘also wrote to Mrs, Marley to the same effect,” a 
mistake on his part which, as the judge observed, was ‘‘ obvious to anybody,’ 
and one of which the secretary himself said in his evidence: ‘‘ I admit it was 
a mistake, and I wrete to Mrs. Chapman and told her so.” Mrs, Marley 
thereupon complained to the Kennel Club that the prize cup awarded to her 
by the judges had not been delivered to her by the Alton Canine Association, 
and the committee held that, in the circumstances, the prize ought to be 
delivered to her. Thus, while it is quite true that the committee did give two 
decisions, and while it may be conceded that it might have no power 
to reverse a previous decision or award, it is plain and incontestable 
that the two decisions of the club were not only given upon complaints of 
two separate appellants, but that each complaint was absolutely distinct and 
diflerent from the other; that such decisions were in no respect contradictory 
or conflicting, but, both logically and legally, absolutely consistent; and 
that the latter of them did not, either in fact or in substance, over-rule, cr 
purport to overrule, in any way, the one previously given. In fact, the 
Kennel Club committee never adjudicated upon any question as to the 
respective merits of the dogs, but simply Cecided certain questions specific- 
ally submitted to it, holding, first, that Mrs. Chapman’s dog, which had 
been duly entered for the show, should have been brought by its officials 
before the judges; and, secondly, that Mrs. Marley having been in fact 
awarded the prize by the judges, such prize ought to be delivered to her. 
We shall, therefore, be obliged if, to prevent further misapprehension, you 
will kindly give as wide publicity to this letter as has been given to the 
report of the recent trial, in order that our clients’ procedure may be made as 
clear as it was correct in ‘both fact and. Jaw —ROLLIT AND SONS AND 
3URROUGHS, 3, Mincing Lane, and 39, Fenchurch Street, London, 
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ODD COMPANIONS 
{To rue Epiror oF * Country Lire.” ] 
Sik,——-Observation shows that birds occasionally strike up a limited an/ at 
times a close companionship with creatures differing in almost every par- 


ticular in their nature and habits of life Some vears ago a chicken of 


a brood that was being reared in a field on the shores of Loca Fyne, 
where a herd of 
Indian cattle were 
kept, forsook its 
companions and 
attached itself to the 
cattle, with whom it 
lived day and night 
during the entire 
summer. The latest 
example of such a 
departure trom esta- 
blished custom that has 
come under my notice 
was observed at 
Bridge of Allan 
during a recent visit 
to tue establishment 
of a lady resident 
there. Ilere we 
were informed that 
an intimacy had 
sprung up between 
her poultry and a 
black ewe which 
shared the field. 
Several of the hens 
took a fancy to 
riding on the back 


of this solitary sheep. It was supposed that particles of oats might have 
lallen on the sheep while it was being thrown to the poultry. These 
particles would be observed clinging to the heavy fleece. After removing 


such as clung to the sides of the animal, one of the more adventurous 
biris would get on its back so as to obtain such morsels as could not be 
reached from the ground, and this example was followed by the others. 
So far from resenting the liberty taken by the fowls the sheep seems 
to enjoy their company, especially when they resort to their accustomed habit 
of scratching in search of such particles as may be hidden among the folds of 
the fleece. The older hen, who are the most frequent riders, seem not in 
the least disturbed by the oscillating movements of their mount as she roams 
in search of food or leisurely patrols the field. —-CHARLES REID. 


SQUASIL RACQUETS 
{fo Tne Epimior oF **Country Lirr.”] 
Sir,—I am inleed glad to see prominence being given in your columns to 
the advantages of a squash racquet court as an adjunct to a country house, 
and to the benefit derivable from one in crowded c ties. The idea is no new 
one to either myself or my friends, but 
on going into the question of pounds 
and pence we came to the conclusion 
that it would, to be successful, have to 
be done on a fairly liberal scale for 
Londoners. To begin with, it must 
be covered or with a sliding roof. 
Next the dressing-room and bath entail 
extra space and a caretaker, Then as 
to locality; to make a court pay it 
must be, we considered, used during 
all hours of the day, not merely during 
those in which the business man is 
iree, so that would limit its locality to 
somewhere within a Is. 6d. cab fare 
of St. James’s Unless there were 
plenty of courts, so great would be the 
rush between 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. that 
men would despair of getting a game 
and gradually give up the attempt. 
tlow few people, for instance, use te 
cricket pitches laid down over the 
St. Bride’s swimming-bath near Lud- 
eate Hill. Yet itis an excellent way 
of geting the muscles ready for the 


summer. —P. 


BIRD-LIFE IN) NOVEMBER. 
[To THE Eprtor. | 
Sir,—A sand-martin has been several 
times observed on the wing during 
this week on the outskirts of this 
town. Is it not strange or unusual to 
see it here at this season of the year? 
It is strong on the wing and hawking 
for flies, as if it was summer-time, 
It may interest some of your readers if 
vou wish to insert —HIKD-FANCIER, 

Monasterevan, County Kiicare. 


[To 1rHe Epiror. } 
Sik,—When walking along the new 
Undercliff drive here about eleven 
velock on the 2oth inst. I was 
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astonished to see seven or eight house-martins flying about vigorously, 
The sand-martins make their nests in the cliffs in great numbers, so | thought 
that those I saw might be sand-martins; but all those which came near 
enough proved to be house-martins. The sand-martins left here quite a 
month ago. I have seen swallows as late as November 4th and 5th, but 
have not before seen any of the martin tribe as late as the 20th. This was, 
probably, a late brood 
tempied by the bright 
sunshine to start on 
their Southward 
journey. I thought 
this observation might 
be interesting to your 
readers. — THOMAS 
SHEPHEARD, Bourne. 
mouth. 


EGG - STEALING, 
(To THE Eprror | 
Sir, — The remarks 
of ‘** H. A. B. ” on the 
ravages of egy-collec- 
tors among the rarer 
species of our native 
birds are well timed. 
It has always struck 
me as delightfully 
absurd that the village 
school children, who 
are constantly having 
the study of Nature 
thrust at them in the 
schoolroom, are de- 
barred by law from 
the very pursuit that comes naturally to every boy, and teaches him to 
take notice of the habits and ways of our birds, while the collector, who 
does not even hunt for them himself, and knows little of the Lirds which lay 
them, still finds it possible to ‘‘ receive” these stolen goods. In the boy the 
instinct is inbred; him it leads on to better things. For many of the 
collectors there is no hope; their idol is the ‘ unique.”’—H EDGE-SPARROW. 
TIGER, TIGER, BURNING BRIGHT! 
[To THE Eprror oF ** CountrRY LIFE.”’} 
Sir,—May I use the hospitality of your columns to invite your readers to 





offer a solution of the following remarkable instance of, presumably, hereditary 
instinct? I was staying this summer with a friend in the Western Highlands. 
On his lawn was a coop containing a hen turkey, the mother of some young 
poul's, which shared the coop with her at night and frequented the liwn by 
day. My friend was anxious to show me an exceptionally fine Chinese tiger- 
skin, which had been given him, and determined one day to open it out on 
the lawn. As soon, however, as he appeared with it in the doorway a 
terrible hubbub arose, and the turkey poults fled screaming to the nearest 
rhododendrons, while their mother 
made such an extraordinary noise and 
demonstration inside her coop that I 
thought she was going to have a fit. 
I never witnessed a more vivid exhi- 
bition of panic fear than these birds 
displayed ; and yet I have sven them 
quite heediess when an_ infinitely 
greater danger, to wit, a stoat, passed 
them within 2yds. or 3yds. in the 
bushes in plain view. Wuat we would 
wish to know is, what caused this 
tremendous trepidation? Was it the 
colour of the skin? It cannot have 
been the shape, for it was brought out 
in an amorphous bundle, and had not 
been unrolled when the szzve gua peut 
tock place. And by what long pro- 
cess of transmission through innumer- 
able generations of turkeys has this 
hereditary fear of the tiger been handed 
down? Perhaps some of your scien- 
tific readers may be able to account for 
the above incident, which was one of 
the most remarkable that I have ever 
witnessed. —PHYSIOLOGIST. 


HEDGES OF HYDRANGEAS. 
[To THE Epiror. | 
Sik,-—The accompanying photograph 
may be of interest to your readers, 
Anycne coming to Madeira in July or 
August, and having time te explore 
the wooded hills and ravines above 
Funchal, will not quickly forget the 
masses of wild blue hydrangea hor- 
tensis. It grows in hedges often 8ft. 
or oft. high, the blossoms shading from 
white through palest biue to vivid cobalt, 
repeating the colour of the sky. One 
peculiarity of these flowers is that they 
never fade, but vradually change from 
blue to electric green and red in the 

autumn —O, 





